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THE STUDENT VOICE OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE 





By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


St. Michael’s students 
can go almost anywhere 
in the world if they meet 
the general requirements 
—a 3.0 GPA, support from 
a faculty member and a 
specific reason for going 
abroad. Director of Study 
Abroad Peggy Imai said it 
is a unique experience that 
has obvious benefits, even 
if the experience proves 
not as positive as the stu- 
dent had hoped. 

“If the mission of the 
institution is to be prepar- 
ing students for the global 
world, we have to send stu- 
dents someplace other than 
New England,” Imai said. 

According to the St. 
Michael’s website, one in 
three St. Michael’s stu- 
dents choose to immerse 
themselves in cultures 


thousands of miles away, 
with stays as little as a few 
weeks to as long as an en- 
tire school year. 

“Each experience is 
different, but with each 
comes the obstacles of 
making new friends, tak- 
ing classes at an unfamiliar 
school, adapting to a differ- 
ent culture, including what 
may be more permissive 
attitudes toward drinking, 
and being a representative 
for the United States and 
St. Michael’s. 

Senior Carly Millen 
said she experienced cul- 
ture shock upon arriving 
in Hong Kong. For her, 
the language barrier was 
the most difficult obstacle 
to overcome. 

“{In] Hong Kong, 
which was under British 
rule for so long, I thought a 
lot of people would speak 
English, and that definitely 
isn’t true,” Millen said. 


See STUDY ABROAD on 
page 12 





Photo courtesy of Natalie Watson 


Senior Natalie Watson studied in Melbourne, Australia, during the fall 2010 semester. Here, Watson poses on a cliff dur- 
ing an excursion to Grampians National Park in Australia. 





St. Michael’s Lacking Student Activism 


By Kendra Gravelle Liam Callahan, a member of both 
News Manager Green Up and the Student Labor 
Action Movement (SLAM). 


Activism can take several 
forms and may cover a wide range 
of issues. But despite countless 
political matters to become en- 
gaged in, many students at St. Mi- 
chael’s College seem uninterested 
in getting involved, said senior 


“Students are willing to go 
to events where they get free 
food,’ Callahan said, “but it 
seems like every time we try to 
do something that requires stu- 
dents to take action, there is a 
very small turnout.” 


A group of 38 St. Michael’s 
students traveled with biology 
professor Valarie Banschbach, 
and English professor Greg Del- 
anty to Washington, D.C., on 
Nov. 6 to protest the building of 
the Keystone XL tar sands pipe- 
line. The pipeline, which would 
bring crude oil from Alberta, 
Canada, to Texas, would have a 


negative impact on the climate, 
Banschbach said. 

“If we know things are 
wrong, we should say we don’t 
agree,” said Delanty, who was 
arrested outside the White House 
earlier this year for protesting 
the pipeline. “The worst thing is 
to know something is wrong and 
do nothing.” 


Based on weak participation 
in the past, Callahan was pleased 
with the number of students that 
attended the protest, he said. St. 
Michael’s presence at the protest 
was one of the biggest of any col- 
lege, Banschbach said. 


See STUDENT ACTIVISM on 
page 3 
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A Sad End to Occupy 








Photos by Kendra Gravelle 
After the suicide of a homeless 35-year- 
old military veteran on Nov. 10, protest- 
ers have agreed with Burlington police to 
disband their camp in City Hail Park. All 
tents were to be removed by Nov. 15. 





Excerpts from Nov. 7 - Nov. 13 reports provided by 
St. Michael’s College Department of Public Safety 


Monday, Nov. 7 


1:28 p.m. Medical Assist, St. Edmunds 
Hall 


Tuesday, Nov. 8 
11:14 p.m. Drug Violation, Cashman Hall 
11:41 p.m. Fire Alarm, Pontigny Hall 


Wednesday, Nov. 9 
12:39 a.m. Theft/Larceny, Durick Library 
8:43 a.m. Vandalism, Alliot Hall 


7:17 p.m. Burglary, Forcible Entry, Florida 
Ave. 


Thursday, Nov. 10 


3:54 p.m. Medical Assist, Canterbury Hall 


Friday, Nov. 11 


3:22 p.m. Theft/Larceny, Durick Library 


Saturday, Nov. 12 


1:42 a.m. Drug Violation, Alumni Hall 
2:48 a.m. Drunkeness: Act One, Quad 
5:24 a.m. Vandalism, Jean Marie Hall 


Sunday, Nov. 13 


12:29 a.m. Medical Assist, Transport by 
Rescue, Ryan Hall 


12:45 a.m. Drunkeness: Act One, Ryan 
Hall 


4:16 p.m. Tresspass, 100 Ethan Allen 
Apts. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 





By Samantha Merrill 
Contributing Editor 


Study Suggests ‘Freshman 15’ a Myth 

The notorious “freshman 15” weight gain associated with first-year college 
students actually averages around 2.5 to 3.5 pounds, and also occurs for 
those in the same age-group who are not enrolled in school. Heavy drinkers 
gained more weight, while those with jobs gained less, but poverty and liv- 
ing in a dorm weren’t statistically significant factors, according to an Ohio 
State University study involving 7,418 interviews with individuals 17-to-20 
years of age. 

-The New York Times 


Recent String of Winooski Burglaries 

Four burglaries in six weeks have left many Winooski residents uneasy. The 
thefts have occurred during the daytime, all in the same area east of Hood 
Street. Valuables such as cameras, laptops and jewelry have gone missing, 
and police suspect one culprit is to blame for the entire crime spree. Police 
are asking anyone who sees suspicious activity in that area to report it to 
officials. 

-WPTZ.com 


Same-Sex Penguin Pair Soon to Separate 

Buddy and Pedro, two male African penguins at the Toronto Zoo have re- 
cently gained attention for exhibiting mating behaviors towards one another. 
These behaviors include preening one another, making traditional mating 
sounds and constantly standing alone together. The zoo plans to separate 
the two penguins in order to pair them with females for breeding because 
their species is endangered, declining at a rate of about 2 percent each year. 

- The Toronto Star 


Teens Using Tampons to Get Drunk 

Teenagers have recently began using vodka-soaked tampons to consume 
alcohol. However, this trend is not just manifesting in females. Men have 
been inserting the soaked tampons rectally, or engaging in “butt chugging” 
by using a beer bong. Cases have been documented of this method leading 
to alcohol poisoning, but it does not induce the gag reflex, so the individual 
will pass out before throwing up. Many believe without actually drinking 
alcohol, they can pass a breathalyzer, which isn’t the case, because the test 
measures the alcohol in the bloodstream, not the amount of alcohol on one’s 
breath. One super tampon holds about a shot of vodka, which becomes dan- 
gerous when absorbed directly into the bloodstream. 

- KPHO.com 


Tacos Replace Latkes at Downtown Space 

This winter the owners of Farmhouse Tap & Grill in downtown Burlington 
are opening El Cortijo (The Farmhouse) Taqueria y Cantina in the vacant 
building which used to be Sadie Katz Delicatessen. Features will include 
farm-fresh tacos, local and Mexican alcohol, margaritas, take-out window 
and a New England Culinary Institute-trained chef. Farmhouse owner Jed 
Davis said he envisions a “fantastic” late-night scene. 

- Seven Days 
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STUDENT ACTIVISM 


Continued from page 1 


Senior Karri Makinen, a member 
of Green Up who worked with Callahan 
to organize the trip to the protest, said 
she expected Green Up members to 
join, but hadn’t anticipated such strong 
student participation from outside the 
club. 

“We could have done much more,” 
Callahan said, “but knowing the stu- 
dent body like I do, I was pleasantly 
surprised.” 

Eckerd College in Florida sent 
one-eighth of its student body — over 
200 students — to the protest, Callahan 
said. 

Junior Jeremy Carter is satisfied 
with the attention that has been focused 
on environmental issues recently, he 
said, and hopes some of the energy 
carries over to the Occupy movement. 
Carter is traveling with SLAM to New 
York City on Saturday to participate in 
Occupy Wall Street and to show sup- 
port for protesters there. 

Michael Bosia, associate profes- 
sor of political science, is joining the 
trip to Occupy Wall Street as well. Last 
spring, Bosia said he asked some se- 
niors about their plans after graduation 
and found that many of them were not 
confident about finding jobs. For this 
reason, he urges students to take part in 
the movement. 

“Students will see that people are 
listening.” Bosia said. “Once they re- 
alize their voices have power, I think 
they’ll be encouraged to take action.” 

_ Only a few St. Michael’s students 
have taken part in the Occupy Burling- 
ton actions, while organizers estimated 
that more than 200 University of Ver- 
mont and Champlain College students 
have been involved. 


been darkened to improve clarity. 


Because the agenda of the Occupy 
movement is so broad, it may be dif- 
ficult for some students to understand 
what is being protested, Callahan said. 

“For a lot of students it’s hard 
to wrap their head around the idea of 
changing the fundamental way things 
work,” he said. ““There’s this sense that 
we live in a bubble and these abstract 
ideas don’t really affect us. Students 
are willing to go on these MOVE trips 
and go into communities where they do 
something tangible, but they don’t act 
on more abstract issues.” 

Another possible explanation for 
students’ lack of concern for the Occu- 
py movement is that they often expect 
to see immediate results, Bosia said. 

“T would hate to see things have to 
get worse for students to care more,” he 
said. “For example, unemployment and 
bankruptcy- students need to realize 
those potentials do exist.” 

There are many reasons students 
choose not to be politically active. First- 
year Tyler Robertson said he thinks the 
reason most students behave apatheti- 
cally is out of laziness. For first-year 
Chase Preite, monetary incentives 
would. inspire him to take action, he 
suggested. 

“Those students on campus that 
don’t get involved, that don’t openly 
protest or speak out, are silently yet 
powerfully stating that they are okay 
with the way things are,” Carter said. 
“T am not okay with the way things are. 
That is why I get involved, and why 
so many other students choose to get 
involved. All of the students who do 
nothing are perpetuating this broken 
system. In fact, they’re validating it.” 


Me 
; 





otos Conese Va arie Banschbac 
Professors Banschbach and Delanty joined 38 students to protest the Keystone XL 
tar sands pipeline in Washington D.C. on Nov. 6. 



























Photo by Lizzie Tribble 
Ceiling windows in the Green Mountain Dining Hall have been decorated with Occupy messages, which read “Occupy the U.S.A” and “Change the World.” Lettering has 
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Shuttle Decommissioned After Striking Stump 


By Jim Hughes 
Online Editor 


The St. Michael’s shuttle collided 
with a tree stump en route to north cam- 
pus on Oct. 25. The stump was the only 
remains of a tree after a recent storm and 
was jutting out into the road. Despite 
the damage, the college’s transportation 
office indicated it is not especially con- 
cerned. 

“Last year we had one bus,” said 
Russell Sabens, transportation and fleet 
administrator, “so if that one bus broke 
down then it would be an issue,’ Sabens 
explained. This year there are two buses, 
he said. 

The damage was concentrated to the 
front right corner of the vehicle. The bus 
was transported for repairs the day after 
the accident. Sabens declined to comment 
on where the bus was sent for repairs. 

“Tt jammed the lower front corner 
back, buckling the steps and crushing the 
door frame, breaking some of the door 
glass and rendering the doors inoperable,” 


Sabens said. “They are stuck about half- 
Way open,” 

No estimate was given on how much 
the repairs will cost. As for a timetable for 
the bus to return, Jim Trombly, one of the 
shuttle drivers, said it should only be a 
couple weeks until the shuttle is running 





Photo Courtesy of Russel! Sabens 
The damage was concentrated to the front right corner of the bus, transportation and 
fleet administrator Russell Sabens explained. 


again. 

The driver of the shuttle that after- 
noon was Zvovko Knezevic. He said he 
hit the stump when he swerved to make 
space on the road for a vehicle headed in 
his direction. 

“In one moment it looked like he was 


headed straight for me,” Knezevic said. “I 
tried to steer right, but on the edge of the 
road was a big stump. And, somehow, I 
managed to hit the stump.” 

No one besides Knezevic was aboard 
during the accident, he said. 

Before having the backup shuttle, Sa- 
bens adjusted multiple schedules, so there 
could be drivers for replacement vans. 

Students say they are happy that 
there is a backup shuttle available when 
accidents like this happen. 

“The shuttle is important,” said 
sophomore Pat O’Connell. “After the 12 
o’clock classes get out, there are times 
where there are only two people on the 
bus and others times where you have to 
stand.” 

The old bus will be running as soon 
as the repairs are made because Sabens 
plans to keep this bus as the primary shut- 
tle. The strategy for the school, according 
to Russell, is to “run it into the ground”. 
When the old shuttle finally croaks the 
new shuttle will be put into full time ac- 
tion, he said. 


Public Safety’s Fleet Gains a Greener Vehicle 


By Kevin Mc Laughlin 
Staff Writer 


The silver Chevy Impalas 
used by St. Michael’s College 
Public Safety officers have been 
a common sight cruising around 
campus. Beginning in August, 
that image was altered by the 
purchase of the newest addition 
to the fleet, a 2011 Ford Escape 
hybrid SUV. The Escape was 
purchased by Public Safety for 
several reasons. 

“We wanted to go with the 
four-wheel drive,’ said Russell 
Sabens, the college’s transpor- 
tation and fleet administrator. 
“There was the green factor, 
[and] it replaced one of the Im- 
pala cruisers.” 

The SUV _ has all-wheel 
drive, allowing Public Safety of- 
ficers to tackle roads in heavy 
snow and ice. 

“This makes a lot more 
sense for our needs,” said Robert 
Vallie, public safety investiga- 
tive liaison. “The facilities have 
had a hard time keeping up with 
big snowstorms on campus in 
the past. Having a vehicle that’s 
all-wheel drive and would be 


able to get people around in the 
event of an emergency is most 
important.” 

Unlike the Impala, the Es- 
cape has more to offer for offi- 
cers on duty. 

“We were hoping to replace 
it with something a little more 
utilitarian,’ said Director of 
Public Safety Peter Soons. “We 
were looking at a [non-hybrid] 
SUV, but given the focus on 
sustainability and an improved 
economy, we looked at a hybrid. 
It cost a little bit more money, but 
I think it’s worth it in the end.” 

The vehicle also has a hatch- 
back, allowing Public Safety of- 
ficers to carry more equipment 
than they previously could in the 
Impalas. 

The Impala that the 
hybrid had replaced pa- 
trolled the campus for 
four years. During its 
service, it racked up 
almost 130,000 miles. 
It will be sold at a si- 
lent auction for college 
employees on Nov. 28. 
While it was still in work- 
ing condition when it was re- 
placed, it was simply too costly 


to maintain and repair. The Pub- 
lic Safety department usually 
cycles through vehicles every 
three to four years to maintain 
vehicle costs and condition. 

When bought, the 2006 Im- 
pala cost $22,000 and got rough- 
ly 12 miles per gallon. The 2011 
Escape cost the college $31,000. 
It gets roughly 30 miles per gal- 
lon and is projected to save St. 
Michael’s $5,000 in fuel costs 
this year alone, said Heather El- 
lis-Lynch, the college’s sustain- 
ability coordinator. 

“We have a sustain- 
ability program now, so 
we really do need to 
make a visual 


effort,” she said. “We need to be 
smart about the vehicles we’re 
purchasing and what impact they 
have on the environment as well 
as the college budget.” 

The Escape is the fifth ad- 
dition to the college’s hybrid 
garage. The other four hybrids 
include a Toyota Camry used 
privately by President John Neu- 
hauser and three Honda Civics 
loaned to St. Michael’s faculty 
and staff for busi- 


















ness and college-related travel. 

“Tt’s nice to see Public Safe- 
ty is taking steps to green-up 
the community,” senior Michael 
Brown said. “Switching from 
one car to a hybrid SUV is a 
small thing, but even that small 
step is worth something.” 


Photo by Lizzie Tribble 


Public Safety Officer Sandro Dakalovic 
drives the Ford Escape, the college’s 
fifth and newest hybrid vehicle. 
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By Brian Crowley and 
Bethany Prendergast 


St. Michael’s Trailblazes Fair-Trade College 


Last month St. Michael’s was ap- 
proved to apply for fair trade status by 
a committee of faculty members. Only 
three other schools in the nation — Siena 
College in New York, the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Califor- 
nia San Diego — have earned this status. 

As a certified fair-trade college, St. 
Michael’s will continue to offer products 
on campus and raise awareness of the fair- 
trade campaign. 

The certification will be determined 
by Fair Trade Towns USA, an organiza- 
tion that supports practices that “create 
tremendous, positive and long-term im- 
pact for artisans and farmers while de- 
livering great products to the public,” ac- 
cording to fairtradetownsusa.org. 

Although there is no universally ac- 
cepted definition for fair trade, this move- 
ment aims to promote reasonable working 
conditions and environmentally-friendly 
production methods. 

“Tt is focusing on both the human as- 
pect of workers’ rights and environmen- 
tal rights as well,” said Nora Stoelting, a 
member of the Food Justice club. 

The Food Justice club initiated the 
push for fair trade certification last se- 
mester. This semester, the club helped 
bring fair trade bananas and tea to cam- 
pus. Green Mountain Coffee, which is a 


fair trade product, was offered on campus 
even before Food Justice was created. 

“The idea is, take the money you’re 
going to spend and get it to the farmers, 
as opposed to [taking] 10 steps in the 
middle,” Hank Strashnick, general man- 
ager of Sodexo on campus, said. “In third 
world countries, by the time anything gets 
to the farmers it’s not enough to live off.” 

Strashnick isn’t the only one con- 
cerned with fair working rights. Barry 
Estabrook, author of “Tomatoland’, a 
book about the horrifying working con- 
ditions for tomato pickers in Immokalee, 
Fla., has generated awareness regarding 
the Fair Food Agreement. This compact, 
which has been signed by numerous fast- 
food chains and food service providers 
— including Sodexo — ensures that the 
workers earn an extra penny per pound of 
tomatoes they pick, allowing them to earn 
$80 a day as opposed to $50. 

“Student pressure has been one of 
the key reasons that this Fair Food Agree- 
ment became a reality,’ Estabrook said. 
“It’s hard to imagine what would have 
happened without the students.” 

Sustainablity Coordinator Heather 
Ellis-Lynch cited the college’s wealth as 
another reason to support fair trade. 

“We have such a huge purchasing 
power,” she said. “We really need to put 
our money where our mouth is. Social 
justice is a huge part of our mission so it 


makes complete sense that St. Michael’s 
would support it.” 

While many students and faculty 
members support the switch to fair trade, 
there was some opposition to the proposal 
regarding its impact on prices and the 
possibility that the criteria might change. 
Strashnick agreed that these are legiti- 
mate concerns. A 50-pound bag of Dom- 
ino sugar, for instance, costs $79, while 
a 50-pound bag of fair trade sugar costs 
$139. Not all fair trade products, however, 
are this expensive, and the assurance of a 
clear conscience can be priceless. 

Fair trade pertains to more than just 
food. Evan Goldsmith, founder of Hope 
for Women, a Burlington-based Fair 
Trade jewelry and handicraft company, 
explained that the criteria for fair trade 
food differs from that of non-food items. 

“There is a price for, say, coffee per 
pound or sugar. There isn’t, say, for an 
earring, or a t-shirt, so there is no certifi- 
cation for our type of products.” 

Goldsmith is still excited to welcome 
an area college to the Fair Trade family. 

“It’s a great opportunity for St. 
Mike’s to kind of trailblaze fair-trade uni- 
versities and set an example here in the 
East,’ Goldsmith said. “It will inspire 
other universities in the area.” 

Stoelting said hopes it will inspire St. 
Michael’s students first and foremost. 

“A lot of students don’t even know 


S 
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Photo by Bethany Prendergast 
One of several cardboard cutouts placed 
around campus by the Food Justice club. 


what fair trade is,” she said. “I hope stu- 
dents, through getting this certification, 
will think more about their purchases and 
what they’re eating.” 

Stoelting said she hopes to encourage 
fair-trade chocolate and more non-sweat- 
shop clothing to be sold in the campus 
store. 


New Committee to Cook Up Change in Alliot 


By Kate Lavelle 
Staff Writer 


Walk into the Green Moun- 
tain Dining Hall at St. Michael’s 
College, and you are bound to 
overhear complaints about the 
food. But how many students are 
willing to take action to improve 
the food options, beyond all the 
criticisms? A food committee 
aims to change what is served in 
the dining hall. 

“We want to know what 
you want to eat,” said Hank 
Strashnick, general manager of 
Sodexo, St. Michael’s food pro- 
vider. 

In the past, Sodexo has 
worked with Student Life to 
discuss with students their con- 
cerns regarding food and what 
they want to see happen in the 
future, Strashnick said. 

Although students leave 
comments on the message board 
in the dining hall and take sur- 


veys about the food, those mes- 
sages produce limited results, 
Strashnick said. A food commit- 
tee would allow for more imme- 
diate, specific change. 

“Sodexo is extremely reli- 
able and they carefully consider 
all the input they get,” said Sec- 
retary of Student Life, Michael 


_Fay, who is responsible for form- 


ing this year’s committee. “The 
more they can please the stu- 
dents, the better.” 

Sophomore Renee Men- 
nonna, an everyday customer in 
Alliot, wishes the dining hall of- 
fered better vegetarian choices. 

“T would want the food com- 
mittee to be able to relay such re- 
quests so that Sodexo can supply 
for the student body’s needs,” 
Mennonna said. 

Louis DiMasi, director of 
Student Life, said it is crucial 
that the association knows what 
the students need and what they 
don’t want. 


“Tt’s always good to assess 
how we’re doing and make plans 
for the future,’ DiMasi said. 
““We’ve been very active with the 
managers of Sodexo to meet the 
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Sodexo General Manager 





students’ particular needs, rang- 
ing from health to life styles in 
regards to food, and to keep ac- 
commodating over the upcom- 
ing years.” 

Alliot works with a national 
menu and displays choices that 


have been popular in the past, 
Strashnick said. This can be 
tricky because every year a class 
of students graduates and a new 
class enters. 

“Every year about one third 
of the students who we regu- 
late turn over,” Strashnick said. 
“Some years, there is no change 
in habits or wishes. Other years, 
the group dynamic completely 
changes. Unlike an ongoing 
business such as Wal-mart, the 
customer base changes every 
four years.” 

The college spends $2.2 
million on food, Strashnick said. 

Strashnick said he would 
like to build the budget around 
specific wants of the students. 

Students concerned about 
particular food offerings in Al- 
liot can take action to initiate 
change on their own, Fay said. 
It is important to not only voice 
concerns, but to act upon them 
so that Sodexo doesn’t have to 


guess, Fay added. 

“What would be most im- 
portant for students to realize 
is that changes can actually be 
made through Sodexo by being 
on the food committee,” he said. 

Fay plans to send emails re- 
garding the food committee to 
get the student body involved. 
He is also making announce- 
ments at the student association 
meetings to get the word out. 

“Tt’ll be assembled when I 
get input from students saying 
they want to be involved,” Fay 
said. “It could simply be only 
three people, but the more the 
better.” 

Sophomore Kirsten Ei- 
lertsen said, “If our concerns are 
heard through an organization 
such as the food committee, I’d 
be hopeful that Sodexo could 
live up to our expectations.” 
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Underage at 


Unwinders 
A critical look at St. 
Michael’s students’ choices 


To The Defender: 


It is currently 12:34 a.m. I 
just trekked from the “armpit” of 
St. Michael’s, also known as Un- 
winders, to my townhouse. My 
pants purchased from abroad are 
doused with 60-cent PBR spill- 
age from an underaged under- 
classman, which totally spoiled 
my night. I walked over with a 
friend after a long shift at a res- 
taurant downtown, just wanting 
to ‘unwind’ and chat. Much to 
my chagrin, I was greeted by a 
plethora of the supposed “un- 


wanted underagers” that “aren’t - 


allowed in Unwinders.” 

Upon walking in, the door- 
man that is supposed to be taking 
a hard look at IDs, “asking for 
zip codes, height, and weight,” 
didn’t even check my ID to see if 
I was 21. I’m a senior. And fortu- 
nately for the “armpit,” I am 21. 
I ordered a Grateful Dead, val- 
ued at $8, and left the pregnant 
bartender a $2 tip, as I had read 
the unfortunate article in The 
Defender. All I wanted was to 
relax, chat, say “hi” to some old 
friends, and take a short walk to 
bed. I wasn’t looking to blackout 
or “rage,” as many of the und- 
eraged SMCer’s there already 
were. 

To top it all off: the article 
regarding Unwinders and its 
bad rap had just been published. 
This begs the question: do the 
supposedly intellectual, respon- 
sible St. Michael’s students re- 
ally give a damn about putting 
a local business in jeopardy? 
Do they even have regard for 
the people around them? Is our 
school marketing a false image 
of the student body to prospec- 
tive students? 

I was blown away at just 


how many illegal drinkers were 
there, several of whom were my 
POW babies from the Summer 
of 2010. Several others with fake 
IDs were treating the pregnant 
bartender as well as the other 
staff of Unwinders with ut- 
ter disrespect--the antithesis of 
what is said about who St. Mi- 
chael’s students are. To make 
matters worse, a member of the 
St. Michael’s community was 
quoted as saying to the pregnant 
bartender (just a few weekends 
ago, I was there and witnessed 
it): “Hey Preggers, we want two 
beers!” Coming from the restau- 
rant/bar industry myself...How 
rude can you be?! 

I work off campus four days 
a week to support my gas and 
grocery expenses and overall 
spending. I’m independent from 
my parents. I’m a double major 
in psychology and spanish, with 
a minor in biology. I work hard. 
Yet St. Michael’s students, es- 
pecially the underaged, are cre- 
ating an extremely bad image 
for the rest of us. Further, these 
fake students occupy several RA 
positions on campus, are heav- 
ily involved in the school and 
are not as “real” as they seem to 
present themselves. 

What is happening to our 
campus and the. student body? 
Are we going to simply turn a 
blind eye and continue to believe 
in false fronts and say that it is 
OK? 


Alex Cabral 
Class of 2012 


It’s ABouT ExPLORATION, 
Not ExPLoItATION 


For the past two weeks, The 
Defender has collected answers 
to a survey about study-abroad 
experiences. Most of the ques- 
tions had to do with alcohol con- 
sumption in an attempt to collect 
honest answers about students’ 
drinking while abroad in com- 
parison to while at St. Michael’s. 
We were concerned about getting 
honest answers because some stu- 
dents may not want their peers 
and professors reading about their 
experiences with alcohol. This 
is why we created an anonymous 
survey—so students could answer 
with candor. 

Most students who took the 
time to answer the survey ques- 
tions did so honestly. And, as we 
had hypothesized, students said 
the classes were less rigorous and 
required less homework and that 
they consumed alcohol more than 
three times a week. 

“Classes were not as demand- 
ing and I had more opportunities 
to just drink with friends,” one 
student said. 

Some students interviewed 
were concerned about the question 
asking how many days a week al- 
cohol was consumed. This ques- 
tion was asked because some cul- 
tures have a custom of drinking 
alcohol daily with lunch and din- 
ner. This question was not asked 
with the assumption that students 
who answered “daily” were binge 
drinking—if it were, we would 
have directly asked that. How- 
ever, we did find, from other ques- 
tions, that 36 percent of students 
who answered said they consumed 
4-5 drinks per sitting up to three 
times every week. 

We also found more students 
drank at bars and restaurants while 
abroad—quite the opposite when 
drinking at St. Michael’s, as it’s 
mostly behind closed doors. Some 
students said they did not party as 
hard while abroad because it was 
expensive or they were not as se- 
cure in their surroundings. 


“I was way less comfortable 
about getting ‘St. Mike’s drunk’ 
abroad because I was in a foreign 
place,” another student said. 

We aren’t exactly sure what 
“St. Mike’s drunk” means, but we 
guess it refers to binge drinking 
on a Thursday, Friday or Saturday 
night. 

A number of students said 
they drank to socialize, have fun 
and to relax while abroad. Some 
students even said it was easier to 
socialize and have fun with native 
speakers. 

“Having a couple drinks did 
make conversation less stressful 
when talking with native speak- 
ers,” a student wrote. 

Before we sent out the survey 
we were concerned students might 
feel we were aiming to write a 
story solely about drinking while 
abroad. Assuming you’ve read the 
article, you can see it focuses on 
making friends, culture shock and 
academics. The element about 
drinking habits while abroad was 
included because alcohol con- 
sumption is a strong component of 
college life, and while many col- 
lege students choose not to partake 
in binge drinking, many do. 

This article was written in 
an exploratory way, seeking to 
clarify assumptions and address 
stereotypes and misconceptions. 
Due to the nine-times-a-semester 
publication schedule of The De- 
fender, we are able to work on in- 
depth feature stories that explore 
topics of discussion. We value our 
opportunities to write such stories 
that relate to so many of our read- 
ers. If you have an idea about a 
story that calls for research and 
exploration, we urge you to con- 
tact us. 


--Kelley Bureau, Editor 
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An Apology fo 


Catholicism 


A response to ‘Lack of Condoms on a 
Catholic Campus,’ a recent column 


To The Defender: 


Last week’s column “Lack 
of Condoms on a Catholic 
Campus” by Katie Brady res- 
urrected an old conversation. I 
feel obligated to clarify the is- 
sue so this conversation may be 
fruitful. 

The first point to clarify 
is the nature of the no-condom 
policy to which Brady alludes: 
this policy does not regard 
the availability of condoms 
on campus-if it did, condoms 
would be contraband on the 
same level as alcohol in resi- 
dence halls. This policy re- 
gards whether or not the school 
encourages their use. 

This distinction is not triv- 
ial: if, as Brady claims, 83.6 
percent of the student body 
is sexually active (which 
is unlikely-the De- 
fender warns that 
the survey to 
which she 
fefers 4 
was not 
con- 
ducted 
scientifi- 
cally), those 
students must be 
willing to take full respon- 
sibility for their actions, in- 
cluding purchasing their own 
protection. Just as the school 
does not impose its morality on 
students by banning all non- 
marital sex, students ought not 
impose their morality on the 
school by demanding it provide 
them with contraceptives. 

But even if the college 
thought it wise to absolve us 
of all responsibility for our 
actions, it would not be able 
to distribute contraception 
because it is Catholic. While 
Brady claims to recognize the 
school’s religious affiliation, 
she demonstrates in the same 
sentence a lack of understand- 
ing of that affiliation: she ar- 
gues that the benefits of some 

















action (proved scientifically, 
though she provides no sourc- 
es) could and ought to outweigh 
the moral evil of that action. 
Cardinal Newman teaches us 
in the Apologia pro Vita Sua 
that the opposite is true: “The 
Catholic Church holds it better 
for the sun and moon to drop 
from heaven, for the earth to 
fail, and for all the many mil- 
lions on it to die of starvation 
in extremest agony, as far as 
temporal affliction goes, than 
that one soul...should commit 
one single venial sin.” 

None of this should have 
caught Brady by surprise. Our 
tradition is not, as she claims, 
something Catholics “hide be- 
hind;” in fact, the entire belief 

system of the Church is sum- 
marized in one book, 

the “Cat- 
echism 
of the 
Catholic 
Church, 
“which 
lends itself to 


easy reference 
for any topic. For 
example, a quick 


glance will illuminate 
the “darkness” of Catholic 
beliefs about contraception. 
Unless Brady managed to 
enroll here without ever notic- 
ing the school’s website, ad- 
mission materials or the con- 
spicuous Chapel of St. Michael 
the Archangel on campus, she 
had no reason to expect any- 
thing less than a policy abso- 
lutely prohibiting the college 
from distributing condoms. 
Brady’s position leaves one to 
wonder why she decided to at- 
tend an institution whose mis- 
sion statement proclaims that it 
seeks to educate in light of such 
a “ludicrous” faith. 


Luke Hollwedel 
Class of 2013 


EDITORS’ PAGE 
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A response to two student letters speaking out 
against quad renovations 


To the Defender: 


First, let me say that I am always pleased when 
students think enough about a campus issue to take 
the time to write letters to the editor expressing 
their feelings and thoughts. I want to acknowledge 
the letters written in response to the plans for the 
Quad by both Liam Connors and Natalie Handy. I 
appreciate their concerns about the potential for the 


there were those who felt the new facilities would 
detract in some way from some aspect of the cam- 
pus. Sometimes I agreed, but usually ended up 
pleased with the results. I also believe that student 
needs and desires change and we must be respon- 
sive to remain both competitive and relevant. 

This project will provide welcome improve- 
ments to these solid old buildings which are practi- 
cal and serviceable but far from attractive. The new 














project to change what is 
appealing about the quad 
and the desire to focus on 
renovating existing build- 
ings. 

I am glad to hear that 
students love the quad, but 
many students who are 
not here at St. Michael’s 
did not love the buildings 
that comprise the quad. 


attractive. 


6 This project will provide 
welcome improvements to 
these solid old buildings 
which are practical and 
serviceable, but far from 


construction will provide 
much needed gathering 
space as well as elevator 
access to all of the quad 
buildings. Planned reno- 
vations to Alliot will en- 
sure continued use of a 
building that has been 
re-shaped many times in 
9 its history. The architects 

spent time gathering in- 








We know this through the 
survey we conduct of admitted students who both 
selected St. Michael’s and those who did not. The 
tired residence halls and limited student center were 
frequently cited as reasons students did not select 
this college. Although I am happy with the students 
who did decide to come here because or in spite of 
these facilities, we may be missing students who 
would be great for St. Michael’s. 

Since I have been on campus for over 40 years, 
I have personally witnessed much of the campus 
construction. Every time something was proposed 


formation from many dif- 
ferent constituencies on the campus to make certain 
that many points of view were taken into consider- 
ation. I am excited to see the results of their creativ- 
ity begin to take shape and do believe we will all be 
excited once the construction begins. 


Jerry E. Flanagan, Class of 1971 
Vice President for Enrollment 





Live, learn and work with a community overseas. 
Be a Peace Corps Volunteer 


Information Meeting 


Tuesday, November 29th at 5:00 PM 


Vermont Room 
Davis Center 
Saint Michael’s College 


Come learn more about Peace Corps service! 


Questions? Contact 
St. Mike’s alumna 

Kelly Dolan 
(Guatemala, 2007-2009) 
peace.corps@uvm.edu 


peacecorps.gov 








802.656.8269 
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For Catholics, Once-Familiar Mass is Updated 


By Brian Crowley 
News Editor 


For the first time in four decades, St. Michael’s 
churchgoers will soon have to relearn the script for catho- 
lic Mass, a mantra that was once second nature to them. 
On November 27, the First Sunday of Advent, a new 
English translation of the Roman Missal is being imple- 
mented in the United States. 

The Missal is the guidebook for celebrating Mass, 
and hasn’t changed since the mid-70s when the Latin text 
was first translated into English, said Rev. Brian Cum- 
mings, director of Edmundite Campus Ministry. The up- 
coming changes are intended to reflect the Latin more 
closely, he said. 

“It’s an opportunity for us to—instead of using 
memorized formulas—slow down and think about what 
we're saying,” Cummings said. 

Many believe the changes are beneficial for this rea- 
son, said Jerome Monachino, music ministry director. 
Churchgoers, however, should always focus on what they 
are saying, not just when new phrasing forces them to, 
he added. 

“Focusing on what you’re doing is a need, not a con- 
sequence,” Monachino explained. 

Nevertheless, many Catholics know the old Missal 
phrases by heart. For example, when Pope John Paul II 
died in 2005, it took Cummings two years to stop oc- 
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casionally reciting his name during prayer, he admitted. 

Catholics are accustomed to answering the phrase 
“May the lord be with you,” with “and also with you.” 
Answering instead with “and with your spirit” will be 
challenging at first, Monachino said. 

It is irrelevant whether Catholics support the new 
Missal translation or find it completely unnecessary, Mo- 
nachino said, because the changes are undeniably com- 
ing at month’s end. 

Junior Jared Peick goes to Mass at St. Michael’s 
about once a month, and said he did not know about the 
upcoming changes. 

“Tt’s my religion. I should know what I’m saying; I 
should know why I’m saying it,” Peick said. “If I’m just 
there wasting my breath, saying words that I don’t know 
the meaning behind, what’s the point?” 

The changes are only affecting the phrasing, not the 
overall structure of Mass. Still, the transition will be slow 
because some Catholics go to Mass solely on holidays, 
Monachino said. 

“Someone is going to come into Christmas Mass 
and say ‘what the heck’s going on?’ That’s going to be 
a little jarring, but once we get used to it we’re going to 
forget about it,” he said. 

The new translation will be hardest on the priests 
leading Mass, whose words have changed more than the 
congregation’s responses have, Cummings said. 

The liturgical music is not changing drastically, and 





Photo by Jordan Kilty 
Students celebrate Mass on Nov. 6 using the old translation 
of the Roman Missal. 


the prospect of teaching the congregation new lyrics will 
be challenging, yet doable, Monachino said. 

“A year ago I was thinking this was going to be dif- 
ficult. [Now] I don’t think it’s going to be that difficult. 
The hard part is going to be getting folks to participate. 
It’s going to take a while to catch up.” 

Monachino also said, “On one hand it’s a lot more 
work to incorporate the changes, but...I’m happy to be a 
team player.” 
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Tour...Incomplete? 


Dorm Viewings Stripped from Student Tours 


By Elizabeth Murray 
Features Editor 


A Newsweek article pub- 
lished in early April painted 
a very bleak image of St. Mi- 
chael’s College tours, reporting 
that when a tour group knocked 
on a dorm room door, two half- 
dressed females responded, and 
shot glasses were clearly visible 
inside the room. This situation 
was one of the main reasons Vice 
President for Admissions Jerry 
Flanagan said he decided to cut 
dorm room viewings out of cam- 
pus tours. 

Nick Summers of News- 
week, who happened to be fol- 
lowing the family on the tour 
for a story about college stu- 
dents embarking on their jour- 
ney to find the perfect college 
fit, reported that the two young 
women seemed “less than con- 
cerned” about the tour that he 
said had gone awry. 

Two additional uncomfort- 
able situations were created by 
tour guides entering the rooms 
of first-year students, and Flana- 
gan decided that three awkward 
encounters were too many. He 
did not elaborate on what the two 
additional situations involved. 

Flanagan also factored in 
the “at-capacity” circumstances 


under which St. Michael’s stu- 
dents are currently living. Pre- 
paring an empty room to show 
prospective families is no longer 
an option, so the Office of Ad- 
missions has begun working on 
a video that showcases all of the 
housing options. This video will 
go online along with the pan- 
oramic photos already on the St. 
Michael’s website. 

“IT said to myself, ‘I think 
there’s got to be, in this day of 
technology, an easier way to do 
this, and one that’s less intrusive 
for our students,” Flanagan said. 

Senior Megan Flynn, tour 








& | remember 
saying, ‘Wow, 
these dorms look 
like 1950s in- 
sane asylums. 9 


Dan Quigley, ’15 


labled Su apabiacatieti aetaad 





guide coordinator in the Found- 
ers Society, said she thinks Ad- 
missions is taking the right step 


toward ensuring the privacy of 
current students even though 
prospective students miss out on 
seeing the physical rooms. She 
said the route change was ini- 
tially difficult for tour guides to 
adapt to. Now, tour guides stop 
in front of the quad and tell the 
prospective students and their 
families about dorm living. 

“What we’re telling people 
is that we aren’t showing a room 
because we don’t want to inter- 
rupt [the students’ | lives — their 
room is their home,” Flynn said. 
“We don’t want to barge into 
their home unexpectedly. Then 
we tell them that we’re at capaci- 
ty, so we don’t have a spare room 
to show them. We also let them 
know about the video that’s 
in progress, and that there are 
pictures of the rooms online as 
well. It’s totally different than 
what [the tour guides] are used 
to saying.” 

Sophomore Gina Pandolfo 
said changing this part of the 
tour was a terrible decision and 
when she was a prospective stu- 
dent, seeing a dorm room was 
one of the most important parts 
of the tour. 

“TI came into school not 
knowing what I wanted to do, 
so I wasn’t really focused on the 





Junior tour guide Gabbi Hall leads a prospective student and her father around the quad. 


academic kind of stuff whereas 
my parents were more concerned 
with that,’ Pandolfo said. “I was 
more, like, ‘Where am I going to 
live every day? What room am 
I going to sleep in?’ I was kind 
of shocked that they would make 
that decision.” 

After the tour, Pandolfo did 
not think she would apply to St. 
Michael’s because she did not 
like the “dreary halls” in the 
dorm building, but said she got 
over that. Since tour guides have 
stopped showing dorm rooms, 
even before the video is com- 
plete, Pandolfo said prospective 
students may think St. Michael’s 
is trying to hide something un- 
pleasant about the dorm rooms. 

“Tt’s like buying a house 
without going inside,” she said. 
“T feel like my mom would not 
have gone for that. She would 
have definitely put up a fight if 
she was on a tour.” 

St. Michael’s was the first 
school first-year Dan Quigley 
toured during his college search, 
but he said seeing the dorm 
buildings did not help his deci- 
sion as he was not initially im- 








Photo illustration by Bethany Prendergast 


pressed. 

“T remember saying, ‘Wow, 
these dorms look like 1950s in- 
sane asylums,” Quigley said. 
“They’re all tiled and the lights 
are flickery, and it’s just sort of 
shady.” 

Quigley decided to attend 
St. Michael’s after all, and he 
said the dorm buildings are not 
as bad as he originally thought. 
However, he remembered look- 
ing at the panoramic pictures on- 
line after his tour and said they 
did not give a genuine perspec- 
tive of the rooms. 

“T thought they were totally 
different,’ Quigley said. “After 
I actually moved in, I realized 
these rooms are bigger than I 
thought. The hallways are not as 
scary as they look and this is just 
freshman dorm room living.” 

Fellow first-year Michaela 
Burns said the panoramic pic- 
tures on the website helped her - 


See PROSPECTIVE STU- 
DENT TOURS on page 11 
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By Bethany Prendergast 
Features Editor 


Described by peers as a 
mix of Johnny Cash, John May- 
er and Dave Matthews Band, 
Travel North can be more pre- 
cisely characterized as “singer/ 
songwriter folk with a rock jem 
behind it,’ according to band 
member John Howland. The se- 
nior English major said he has 
developed significantly, both in 
musical taste and in experience, 
during his four years at St. Mi- 
chael’s. 

The fact that Howland was 
raised in Riverside, Conn., and 
attended an all-male high school 
that “bred kids to go to Ivy 
League schools” may come as a 
surprise given his laid-back de- 
meanor and unmistakably Ver- 
mont attitude. Howland’s parents 
had long participated in a cappel- 
la groups and encouraged their 
son to do the same. While he took 
part in improv classes through- 
out high school and got his first 
guitar as a teenager, Howland 
did not become passionate about 
performing until he came to St. 
Michael’s. 

“T got here and heard at 
Turtle Underground,’ he sai 
“That’s kind of what got n 
hooked.” 

Howland says he started 


10 


Campus music venue located in 
the basement of Purtill Hall, dur- 
ing his freshman year. Eventu- 
ally, he and five friends formed 
Travel North, originally called 
Johnny and the How-How’s, 
and the group began opening for 
other St. Michael’s bands down- 
town. 

Outside of Turtle Under- 
ground, the group’s first perfor- 
mance was at Burlington’s Main 
Street bar, Nectar’s. The fol- 
lowing weekend, Travel North 
opened for Fink, a St. Michael’s- 
based band comprised of 2011 
grads, at Higher Ground in 
South Burlington. 

“Playing at Higher Ground 
was definitely the pinnacle just 
because so many of our music 
idols go through there on a regu- 
lar basis,’ Howland said. “To be 
able to sit in the VIP lounges 
upstairs where they sit, play on 
the same stage and get the super- 
professional sound check was 
just incredible.” 

And while Howland revels 
in the bright lights and profes- 
sional quality equipment when 
Travel North performs down- 
town, he is just as psyched to 
play his more regular gigs on 
campus. 

“Playing at Turtle is awe- 
some,” Howland said. “A big 
part of the dynamic is that ev- 
erybody’s a St. Mike’s kid, or 


everybody knows each other. It’s 
always really active with a really 
fun energy. Playing on campus is 
so much fun, and playing down- 
town gets your name out there.” 

The band does get paid for 
its downtown performances, 
though “it’s not like you could 
make a living off it,’ Howland 
said. But, he added, bar and ven- 
ue owners are usually eager to 
host college-aged bands because 
as it attracts a lot more student 
activity. 

Currently, with one band 
member taking a semester off 
and another in Ghana, Travel 
North is taking a breather, but 
not Howland. He continues to 
sing and play guitar at open mic 
nights and at Friday Knight Dry. 
Additionally, Howland partici- 
pated in JibFest this past week- 
end and maintains an active 
lifestyle filled with skiing, rock 
climbing and water polo. 

On top of all that he is run- 
ning Turtle Underground this 
semester, an especially challeng- 
ing task given that Purtill Hall 
had been closed most of the se- 
mester due to a boiler explosion. 
The venue is slowly coming back 
after having been shut for two 
months. This past weekend was 
accoustic night, the first event 
of the semester back in the usual 
space. Next weekend, Turtle will 
welcome Burlington-based band 





John Howland: lama performing qusician 


Dr. Ruckus. Howland said he- 
hopes the word will get out that 
Turtle Underground is running 
again, because a lot of students 
rely on it as a fun hangout and a 
source of free entertainment. 

“Turtle, much like a lot of 
the clubs at this school, has defi- 
nitely got its family,’ Howland 
said. “There are a lot of people 
whose Friday and Saturday night 
is going to Turtle.” 

Not all of Howland’s musi- 
cal ventures are extracurricular. 
Despite being an English major, 
he continues to take at least one 
music class each semester, not for 
the academic credit, but simply 
because he is passionate about 
the art. Recently, he has been 
particularly inspired by professor 
William Ellis, a professional mu- 
sician and former writer for the 
Memphis Times who came to St. 
Michael’s this semester. 

“He’s one of my better stu- 
dents,’ Ellis said. “He’s very in 
tune, and I can tell it means a lot to 
him.’ 

Ellis said he is not surprised 
Howland has taken his passion 
for music outside the classroom, 
and encourages others to do the 
same. 

“Music is a form of com- 
munication and you need an au- 
dience for music to thrive,” Ellis 
said. “A number of my students 
are busy gigging outside of class, 
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which is great. You want to see 
them flourish and thrive and 
take their creativity elsewhere.” 

Though Travel North isn’t 
currently performing, the band 
can still be heard. The group has 
recorded an eight-track demo 
CD and has uploaded its con- 
tent to a Facebook and YouTube 
page. 

Howland’s taste in mu- 
sic is constantly evolving, but 
among his favorite artists are 
singer/songwriters Trevor Hall, 
William Fitzsimmons and Pe- 
ter Bradley Adams. His most 
memorable concert experience, 
however, occurred at a Madison 
Square Garden Dave Matthews 
Band show he attended in sev- 
enth grade. 

“Tt was the most incredible 
concert, and then James Brown 
came out for the encore,” he said. 
“Tt was just ridiculous.” 

While Howland is keeping 
busy, he is eager for Travel North 
to reconvene next semester. Per- 
forming in front of a crowd has 
become a rush for him, and 
though he is considering a career 
in either writing or teaching, he 
wouldn’t mind if performing al- 
tered his plans for the future, cit- 
ing the success of St. Michael’s 
own Barefoot Truth. 

“T’d love if something came 
of it,” he said. 


Photos Courtesy of John Howland 


Howland (center) and fellow Travel North members, Claire Eisenberg. and Michael Larence, played a gig at 
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By Liz Kendall 
Staff Writer 


Although he did not win a 
New York State Supreme Court 
seat in the Nov. 8 election, John 
Stone, ?83, a current New York 
State Supreme Court law clerk 
and former business major, 
speaks highly his experience at 
St. Michael’s College and the 
campaign trail. 

A native and current resi- 
dent of Syracuse, N-Y., Stone is 
married to Barbara Krezner, a 
professor of medicine at Upstate 
Medical University. He describes 
her as the biggest supporter of his 
candidacy. 

“He now knows that he did 
everything he could to run,” 
Krezner said. Stone has cam- 
paigned over the past year in six 
upstate New York counties. 

Running as a Conservative 
Party candidate, Stone finished 
last among nine candidates vy- 
ing for four seats on the court. 

Q: What interested you in 
trying to become a State Supreme 
Court judge? 

Stone: My experience in 
civil law for the past 25 years is 





vast and has allowed me to be 
very well-rounded. [As a clerk], 
I’m able to see how the judge dis- 
penses justice and presides over 
a courtroom...and as I now pro- 
vide all of the legal research for 
a case, I was ready to take a shot 
at being a judge...We are so for- 
tunate [in the U.S.] how fair our 
judicial system is. 

Q: What changes have you 
seen in your family’s life since 
the campaign began? 

Krezner: It’s been a very 
good experience for our three 
kids to see how the real local po- 
litical process works. It is a tre- 
mendous amount of time to run. 
We split the effort. I took care of 
the day-to-day after-school pick- 
ups/events/dinners while he did 
the political events. It balanced 
our lives and didn’t make a hard- 
ship for the kids. We all stuffed 
envelopes, did fundraisers, etc. 

My children and I have 
gained a lot of additional respect 
for John’s positive outlook and 
drive through this last year. I nev- 
er knew he was such an optimist. 

Q: Are you pleased you 
chose to take a risk and run? 


FEATURES 
Q&A: Alum on Judicial Campaign Experience 





Promotional Photo 


John Stone ‘83, who recently ran for a position as a Supreme Court judge, poses with his family. 


Stone: I am happy with 
my decision to run for Supreme 
Court. It was much more in- 
volved than I anticipated. The 
nights and weekends spent at 
events and political functions 
was non-stop. I met so many 
great people from all walks of 
life. I am very fortunate to have 
a very understanding family as 
it took a lot of time away from 
them. Running for any type of 
political office is not for the faint 
of heart. Politics and the cam- 
paign trail can be a rough place. 

Q: Is there anything from 
the campaign you would have 
wished to have done differently? 
Stone: I don’t have 
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|, any regrets in the manner 
of how we conducted the 
| campaign. We gave 110 
| percent. 

Q: Do you plan to run 
again for the New York Su- 
preme Court? 





Continued from page 9 


since the peek into the dorm room dur- 
ing her tour was very brief. However, she said 
} she really did not need to see the dorm room to 
} make her decision to attend St. Michael’s. 

“T actually only applied here,” Burns said. 
“My first visit was when I first saw the dorms, 
land it was me and one other prospective stu- 
dent and our parents [on the tour]. That was 
definitely not why I chose to go here, so I could 
have gone without seeing the dorms and I would 
have still wanted to come here.” 

Burns said her opinion on the decision was 


Stone: I hope to run again 
for the Supreme Court if the op- 
portunity arises. But as is said in 
life, timing is everything. 

Q: Did you learn anything 
about yourself during the cam- 
paign? 

Stone: Politics, like life is a 
marathon, and the campaign is 
both physically and emotionally 
draining. I learned to pace my- 
self and to not take everything 
personally. It’s a very hard les- 
son to learn, and it doesn’t hap- 
pen overnight. Many people who 
you think are there for you, may 
not be. And the people you never 
expected to help and support you 
will just amaze you. 

Q: Besides the law, have 
you pursued other careers? 

Stone: One of my greatest 
hobbies is pitching country mu- 
sic to the country music industry 
in Nashville. 

Q: Have you had anything 


used? 

Stone: Not yet, but currently 
one of my songs is being considered 
for a soundtrack to a sports movie. 

Q: What advice would you 
give to a St. Michael’s College 
student entering the work force 
or searching for a job? 

Stone: Students coming from 
St. Michael’s have had a wonderfu! 
collegiate experience. I would say 
always be true to yourself. Integ- 
rity and character are everything. 
Your character will be called into 
question in business. It takes a life- 
time to build character and a sec- 
ond to destroy it. 

Q: What do you miss most 
from St. Michael’s or Vermont? 

Stone: I miss my St. Mi- 
chael’s friends so much. Oh, 
and going into Burlington to the 
old abandoned gas station of the 
original Ben & Jerry’s and hav- 
ing ice cream scooped by Ben 
and Jerry themselves. 


Prospective Student Tours 


Flanagan said he told the tour guides he 


would be happy to explain the situation to any 


prospective families that have concerns over not 


being able to see the physical dorm room. He 
said he does not think cutting out this part of the 
tour will deter prospective students from apply- 
ing and attending St. Michael’s in the future. 
“Frankly, they have the opportunity to see 
the rooms [online],” Flanagan said. “If that were 
an issue, then I’d say, ‘Well, this isn’t the right 
place if you’re not concerned about students’ 
privacy. If you send your son or daughter here, 
I would think that you’d want us as an institution 
to be sensitive to their living circumstances. If 
you're not happy with that, then maybe we’re not 


the right place. That’s the kind of community 
we are. Our students come first.” 





} about cutting dorms from the tours split, though 
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“We could only go to certain 
restaurants because a lot of res- 
taurants didn’t have any English 
on the menus, or we’d have to go 
with someone who spoke Canton- 
ese in order to order off the menu 
or communicate.” 

According to a “Glimpse Study 
Abroad Acclimation Guide” about 
culture shock, some degree of culture 
shock is inevitable for anyone study- 
ing abroad as students throw them- 
selves into a culture with unfamiliar 
customs, lifestyles and languages. 
Students often experience re-entry 
shock, as senior Natalie Watson did 
upon her return to the US. after 
studying in Melbourne, Australia. 
Watson took a position as an RA in 
Joyce Hall after her return, which she 
said isolated her from her friends 
and added to her shock. 

“T fell into this slump 
. . . because every week- 
end in Australia, I would 
do something,” Watson 
said. “Everyone I was 
with was into that too, 
and it was hard com- 
ing back. It was also 
hard be- 
cause 
a 
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lot of people went abroad together, 
so they became friends, and I felt 
like ‘I went alone and I had this 
great, changing experience, and 
everyone else did too,’ and it just 
took me a while to reconnect.” 
Though she lived off campus 
in Australia, Watson said she did 
not experience difficulties mak- 
ing friends, and once classes start- 
ed she was able to make friends 
with American and other inter- 
national ambassadors as well as 
Australians. Watson was the only 
St. Michael’s student in her pro- 
gram through Institute for Study 
Abroad Butler University, so she 
went into her experience with the 
intention of making new friends. 
“T made friends from France, 
from Norway, [and] from all over 
the world,’ Watson said. “That 
was kind of cool 
because 
we'd 
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hang out with them, and then 

we'd meet their friends because 

they lived in different accommo- 
dations.” 

Senior John Howland said he 
still talks to the friend he made 
while he studied in Cork, Ire- 
land. Though Howland traveled 
to Ireland with a friend from St. 
Michael’s and had a solid group 
of American ambassador friends, 
he said he was excited that he had 
become good friends with some- 
one from Ireland. Many other 
American ambassadors from both 
his program and others in Cork 
did not have Irish friends, he said, 
and he was able to meet more Irish 
people through his friend. 

Howland said the friends of his 
Irish friend automatically identified 
him and the two Americans with 
whom he was traveling as “cool 
Americans.” He said it was hard to 
maintain the friendship with all of 

them because the cultures were 
so different, with Irish 
slang being one of the 


biggest differences 
Howland __experi- 
enced. 


The Defender 
conducted a sur- 
vey of St. Mi- 

chael’s 

students 
w ho 
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Junior Matt Connolly (left) poses with a friend and fellow American ambassador from his program during a 
wine tasting through Switzerland’s countryside. 


had studied abroad, asking about 
some different aspects of their 
experiences, including making 
friends. According to the survey, 
25 out of 90 respondents said they 
socialized only occasionally with 
people from the country in which 
they studied, while 35 students 
said they did so either very often 
or every day. The survey, sent via 
email and Facebook, also found 
that 72 students said they con- 
versed with people in their study 
abroad program either very often 
or every day. 

Junior Matt Connolly, who 
is currently studying in Geneva, 
Switzerland, said his program 
makes it hard to make friends with 
native Swiss. Connolly said he 
knows only a few Swiss students 
through his internship with the 
International Catholic Migration 
Commission. 

“With the way this program 
is set up, we have our own class- 
rooms which are kind of near 
the residence, so it’s not really a 
whole lot of interacting with a lot 
of Swiss people,” Connolly said. 

Connolly said one of the main 
ways students meet Swiss and other 
international people is through go- 
ing out on the weekends to bars. On 
his bar excursions, Connolly said 
he has met and spoken with people 
from both Scotland and Iran. 

“You never know who you’re 
going to meet, but it’s always an 

interesting time,” he said. 

Instead of cramming into a 
packed St. Michael’s townhouse 
with loud music and _ strobe 
lights, many study-abroad stu- 
dents are able to experience 
pubs and bars since the drinking 
age is often lower than 21 years 
of age. Senior Liz Levenson, 
who studied in London, said it 
was acceptable to have a glass 
of wine or beer with lunch or 
dinner. She said drinking was 
more of a social activity in Lon- 
don, and she described drinking 
during her experience as “con- 
trolled.” 

“No one would really come 
back and party,’ Levenson said. 
“[We lived in] dorms with a 
kitchen, so there was really no 
place to sit. All the American 
kids were doing the partying, 
but for drinking, they’d have 
student specials and you’d go to 
pubs and bars. That gets expen- 
sive so no one ever got obliter- 
ated. You have a couple drinks 
with your friends and you walk 

or take the bus home.” 


Levenson and Watson both 
said that since students often had 
to find a way home from the bar, 
it made it much more important 
to be coherent. Watson said she 
learned moderation both from this 
life experience and through the: 
Australians’ sarcasm about Amer-: 
ican drinking habits. 

“They kind of make you feel 
like an idiot if you were wasted a 
the pub after class,” Watson said. 
“We would have a lot of conver 
sations about it. They would as 
me about keg parties and the red 
cups.” 

Imai said that she is not blir 
to student-ambassador ir 
ing habits while abroad. In som 
countries, students are encou! aced 
to have an appropriate experience 
by taking part in cultural drink 
ing, Imai said. Experimentationis 
part of student culture, she added 

Paul Watson, the senior vice 
president of American itu 
for Foreign Study, said consumj 
tion of alcohol by students is an ig 
sue on campuses both abroad ang 



















in consuming alcohol. _ 

“Even for those who are 21 
some students while abroad ge 
too caught up the adventure of t 
ing away from home in an exo 
and exciting environment,” Pa 
Watson said in an email. “For 
some, drinking becomes too muc 
of a part of how they choose to ap 
proach that adventure. I would n 
agree it is the primary focus fo 
the majority of students.” ‘ 

Connolly said the drinking 
culture has been a big part of his 
own experience. Even though he 
does not have much time during 
the week to go out for drinks due 
to his busy internship, the week- 
end has become a time for stu- 
dents to “work hard, play hard,” he 
said. Since drinking is such a big 
part of the culture of Switzerland 
and surrounding countries, Con- 
nolly said he’s experienced more 
American-style binge drinking on 
the weekends. 

“T traveled to the Czech Repub- 
lic where they have a town named 
Pilsner, it’s where Budweiser got 
its name from. Connolly said. 
“They’re big into their beer there, 
like literally cheaper than water. . . 
I think that a lot of American kids 
kind of take that and run with it 4 
little bit. It’s definitely a fine line 
between experiencing a culture and 
taking it too far.” 

According to The Defender’s 
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survey, 77 of the 90 respondents 
aid they consumed alcohol abroad 
n order to socialize. While 38 
students said they consumed one 
o three drinks in one sitting, 11 
aid they consumed more than 
even drinks in one sitting. 

Consuming four to five drinks 
na two-hour period is considered 
yinge drinking, according to the 
Senters for Disease Control and 
>revention. The survey found that 
30 students consumed more than 
‘our to five drinks in a two-hour 
seriod up to three times per week 
while abroad. However, 41 stu- 
jents said they never blacked out 
jue to alcohol consumption while 
ibroad. 

Watson said one of the most 
snriching parts of her experience 
were the classes in Australia. Her 
nain focus was to research the in- 
ligenous peoples of the country, 
She was also able to take a com- 
parative class on Australian and 


American cultures. The biggest 
difference for her was the course 
work, which included only three 
big papers. 

“People go to Melbourne be- 
cause they want to be enlightened, 
so people were there from all over 
the world and all over the coun- 
try with really different views,” 
Watson said, “We had amazingly 
deep conversations, especially be- 
cause indigenous rights is such a 
hot topic there right now.” 

Howland said his course work 
was much easier than that of St. 
Michael’s, mostly because he was 
given little homework. He said 
this free time gave him the chance 
to travel around Ireland and near- 
by countries. 

“Schoolwork is not as em- 
phasized, and St. Mike’s makes 
that clear,’ Howland said. “It re- 
ally gave me the freedom to check 
out the school and be a part of the 
school and go to class, but also not 





Photo courtesy of Liz Levenson 
Seniors Molly Ziegler (left) and Liz Levenson pose in front of Windsor Castle in December 2010. Both women 
studied in London. 


have the stress of getting things 
done or not having to stress about 
getting an A.” 

Whatever the experience, 
Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs Karen Talentino said she 
hopes students will use the op- 
portunity to be open to new cul- 
tures and experiences, as well as 
to bring their new cultural under- 
standings back to St. Michael’s. 

“In some ways, I’m thrilled 
for them in terms of an individual 
experience,” Talentino said. “But 
for me, even more important is 
how that can enrich the St. Mi- 
chael’s community when they 
come back.” 








Study Abroad: nce) 
| is data is from a survey conducted by The Defender. This is not a 
jentific survey. These results are from the responses of 90 students.. 


Who has gone OR, 


Female: 67 


Amount of homework 
given compared to St 
Michael's? 

A lot more: 1 

More: 7 

Same: 17 

Less: 31 

A lot less: 23 

No comparison: 5 
Other: 1 

Skipped Question: 6 


Socialize with Socialize with 

people from country — students in study 

of study? abroad program? 
Never: 1 Never: 1 
At least once: 2 At least once: 0 
Occasionally: 25 Occasionally: 3 
Often: 22 Often: 9 
Very often: 14 Very often: 10 
Every day: 21 Every day: 62 
Skipped Question:5 Skipped Question: 5 


Difficultuy of classes 
compared to St. 
Michael’s? 

More difficult: 11 
Same difficulty: 26 
Easier: 42 

No comparison: 4 
Other: 1 

Skipped Question: 7 


Consumed alcohol 

while abroad? 

Never: 2 

Once or twice: 3 

Once per month: 9 

0-3 days/week: 38 

4-7 days/week: 26 

Daily: 6 

Skipped Question: 6 








Consumed more 
than 4-5 drinks ina 

two-hour period? 
Never: 15 
Once or twice: 15 
Once per month: 15 
0-3 times/week: 30 
4-7 times/week: 7 
Every time: 2 
Skipped Question: 6 


Drinks consumed in 
one sitting: 
Less than 1 drink: 1 
1-3 drinks: 38 
4-6 drinks: 31 
More than 7 drinks: 11 
Skipped Question: 9 
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Priority 


By Marlee Brown 
Staff Writer 


Discussion of the sta- 
tuss of formerly displaced 
Purtill Hall residents was of 
high importance at the Nov. 
8 Student Association meet- 
ing, with housing priority 
itself being the hot topic. 

In question was wheth- 
er Purtill residents should 
receive housing preferences 
as reparation for “inconve- 
nient” living situations at the 
Marriott Hotel this fall. This 
feedback was to be relayed 
to the Office of Student Life 
after the meeting so student 
opinions could be factored 
into the decision. 

The July boiler explo- 
sion in Purtill Hall sent 
members of Residential 
Life scrambling to find 
new accommodations for 
56 students. After nego- 
tiating with local hotels, 
the staff situated students 
at Handy’s Extended Stay 
Suites and the Marriott 
Hotel, both located in Col- 
chester. Some displaced 
students managed to grab 
vacant rooms on campus. 

Purtill Hall wasn’t 
repaired for students to 
reoccupy until Oct. 28, ap- 
proximately eight weeks 
after the start of the fall se- 
mester. Now, some Purtill 
residents and their fami- 
lies have expressed dissat- 
isfaction and said housing 
priority would be adequate 
reparation. 

During the SA meet- 
ing, Secretary of Student 
Life Michael Fay invited 
students to voice their 
opinions on the matter. 
The vast majority spoke 
‘against the giving prefer- 

nce for a number of rea- 

sons. Some claimed that 
he amenities given in the 
hotels were enough. 

= When Fay asked for 

&-show of hands of those 

‘in favor of giving priority, 





“100 individuals present 
were raised. This matter 
does not require a Sen- 
ate vote, as many issues 


brought before the SA do, 
and raising the topic at the 
meeting was mainly to get 
as much student input as 
possible, Fay said. 

According to associ- 
ate directors of Residence 
Life Kerri Leach and Joshua 
Chamberlain, no changes will 
be made to the housing pro- 
cess before first considering 
student opinion campus wide. 

“Our lottery book is the 
rules, but it’s always been in 
association with the Student 
Association,” Leach said. “So 
any change to the book is go- 
ing to start there. We’ve really 
been looking for feedback 
from students about what 
needs to happen.” 

Currently, there is no 
Purtill Hall representative 
for the Student Association. 
Believing student voices 
are needed, Fay said he has 
stressed that SA members 
search for them. Without a 
representative, the perspec- 
tive of students who expe- 
rienced the displacement 
firsthand will be missing. 

Students were given 
the choice during the sum- 
mer of where they would 
like to be temporarily 
housed. For those unwill- 
ing to live off campus, Res 
Life worked to find places 
in Founders and Linnehan 
Halls, where there were a 





C Is it appropriate 
to have the 
advantage of a 
full year’s worth 
of living for an 
eight-week 
inconvenience? 9 


Dean Michael Samara 





few empty spots available. 
The rest of the students 
decided between Handy’s 
Extended Stay, which 
is just a walk across the 
street, and the Marriott, 
which is approximately an 
eight-minute shuttle ride 
from. 


FEATURES 
Placement Possible for Peeved Purtillers 
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Purtill residents get to know their new neighbors at a welcome back dinner in Sloane Hall Nov. 11. 


Despite being the far- 
ther away of the two hotels, 
the Marriott was the newer 
facility, providing a number 
of amenities to students: 
king-sized beds, big-screen 
TVs, continental breakfast, 
as well as access to a gym, 
swimming pool and hot tub. 
Sophomore Chelsea Hick- 
ing was one resident who 
took advantage of some of 
these luxuries. 

“The first week and a 
half was really nice,” Hick- 
ing said. “But after that it 
was just extremely inconve- 
nient.” 

Unlike north campus 
students who have access 
to a shuttle every half hour, 
Marriott students would 
wait an hour for transporta- 
tion to and from campus. 

“The shuttle took out 
so much time in my day,” 
Hicking said. “I went back 
right after dinner and was 
in my room for the rest of 
the night. I didn’t see people 
outside my classes.” 

Sophomore Nick Ken- 


nedy complained of the in- 
convenient shuttle times. He 
recalled being stranded at 
the library after missing the 
night’s last shuttle. 

“If I was on north, 
I could have _ simply 
walked,” Kennedy said. 
“But the Marriott is a 
45-minute walk through 
pitch-black woods. And 
that’s what I did. I rode my 
bike. The seat had been 
stolen, so I rode my seat- 
less bike in the dark. It 
was probably around 12:30 
[a.m.]. No seat, up a hill, to 
the Marriott.” 

Circumstances were 
not always bad, however. 
The amenities made the 
stay enjoyable for most 
students. 

“I. would have pre- 
ferred to stay there,” junior 
Emily Patch said. “It was 
really cozy. I enjoyed hav- 
ing a private kitchen area 
and bathroom.” 

There are _ several 
ways to look at the hous- 
ing preference issue, said 


Dean of Students, Michael 
Samara. He said he cannot 
determine whether priority 
is necessary at this point. 

“IT don’t have a sense 
for how students feel,” Sa- 
mara said. “The thing I’ve 
heard that makes the most 
sense to me is the time is- 
sue. Is it appropriate to 
have the advantage of a 
full year’s worth of living 
for an eight-week inconve- 
nience? And how much of 
an inconvenience was it?” 

Many students  cur- 
rently living in Purtill are 
sophomores. Giving them 
priority could put the rest of 
the sophomore class at a dis- 
advantage, but it may hurt ju- 
niors’ chances when housing 
time comes around. Junior 
Kevin Granata suggests that 
giving the students priority 
would cause frustration for 
his class. 

“As a junior going to 
be a senior, I could defi- 
nitely see myself being 
really upset if I got short- 


changed,” Granata said. 


“We had such a debacle 
last year with the whole 
housing situation. I feel 
like trying to tamper with 
it anymore would just lead 
to a possible repeat.” 

A large incoming 
class, good retention rate 
and fewer students study- 
ing abroad contributed to 
difficulties for Residence 
Life, Samara said. The 
explosion in Purtill Hall 
made the situation worse. 

It now comes down to 
student opinion. Even Pur- 
till students, the majority 
of whom finding priority 
appealing, have a hard time 
justifying the matter. 

As sophomore Nick 
Kennedy put it, “Wee 
shouldn’t be compensated 
at the expense of other stu- 
dents. The other students 
didn’t screw up; the build- 
ing blew up. It was an un- 
foreseeable event.” 
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- Celebrate 9, Gather 16. Thanksgiving 
- Colonist 10. Harvest 17. Tradition 
4. Cornucopia 11. Holiday 18. Turkey 
. Cranberry 12. November 19. Vegetable 
. Dessert 13. Pilgrim 20. Worship 
. Farmer 14. Platter ACROSS 55. Convents 21. Threesome 
59. Acted presumptu 23. Be compelled 
S bg d 0 ky 1. Stow, as cargo ously 25. Canines 
5. Makes a mistake 62. Embraces 27. Type of sword 
i 9. Leer at 63. Ancient Roman mag- 28. Lock 
13. Comply with istrate 29. Born as 
14. French for “Queen” 65. Stare 31. Unable to read 
16. Found over each eye 66. District 32. Run away to wed 
17. Pipe 67. Refute 34. Mesh 
18. Radiolocation 68. Ear-related 36. Hurried 
19. A climbing plant 69. Adolescent 39. Apply gently 
20. Supporting column 70. A territorial unit of 40. Sediment 
22. Circumference Greece 43. Craftsperson 
24. Piecrust ingredient 71. Between the head 44. Accomplishes 
26. Happen again and shoulders 46. Weight to be borne 
27. Omission 47. Ideal 
30. Hyrax DOWN 49. _alia 
33. Infectious agent 1. Plenty 50. Required 
35. Informs 2. Adjoin 53. Clan 
37. Estimated time of ar- 3. Enfeeble 55. Gossip 
rival 4. Found on an eyelid 56. Attraction 
38. Sows 5. Mistake 57. Curved molding 
41. Chop off 6. Harvest 58. Skid row 
42. Toward the outside 7. Equestrian 60. Sweeping story 
45. Car exhaust system 8. Caught 61. A pack of playing 
part 9. A side of a coin cards 
48. Opiate 10. Fortitude 64. French or “Sum- 
51. Distended 11. Solitary mer” 
52. Basic belief 12. Pitcher 
54. Container weight 15. Genus of heath 
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OCCUPY: 


GUEST Occupy Wall Street has been 
COLUMNIST going on for almost two months and 
has offered a variety of demands, not 
all of which are agreed upon by ev- 
eryone taking part. However, there 
seems to be an agreement among the 
protesters that Occupy is foremost a 
peaceful, democratic movement that 
is fed up with the inequities in our 
current economic system. All seems 
good-hearted and non-threatening, 
regardless of your political stripe. 

And yet, they chose the name “Occupy.” 

The verb “occupy” has a few different meanings de- 
pending on the context, but unless the protesters are just 
stating that they are physically present at Wall Street, the 
context is clearly militant. “Occupation” can be defined 
as “to take possession and control of a place, as by mili- 
tary invasion.” The Occupy movement is not a foreign 
army out to overthrow America’s government by any 
means necessary — I doubt many of the protesters could 
even operate a weapon. It is worrisome, however, that 
this is the light in which they choose to present them- 
selves. 

At the very least, Occupy views Wall Street and 
other major commercial centers as controlled by “en- 
emy forces” that should be overthrown. The partici- 








Austin 
Bell 





COLUMNS 


WHATS IN A NAME 


pants in the Occupy movement hope to take back these 
cities. They want to force their “enemies” to meet their 
demands. Note that this is not a democratic appeal to the 
government; it is a threat: We will stay until our demands 
are met. Amid the soothing drumbeats of modern liberal 
protests, many claim to be ardent pacifists, but the under- 
lying message is unmistakable. 








As long as Occupy 
pays homage to the 
militant, revoluntionary 
spirit, this will continue 
and the situation will 
degenerate. 9 


Austin Bell ’12 








Violence to property and persons is now a defin- 
ing characteristic of Occupy encampments. Apart from 
the property damage caused by so many people living 
in public parks and the iconic “protester defecation” pic- 
tures, violent incidents related to the movement are in- 


creasing. There have been a string of sexual assaults in 
the Wall Street camp and reports of similar problems in 
other cities. Most recently, there has been full scale riot- 
ing in Oakland with barricades, looting and fires in the 
streets. For a brief time the Port of Oakland, the nation’s 
fifth largest port, was shut down due to transport disrup- 
tions and security threats. 

Is this sort of criminal behavior unexpected in a 
movement that defines itself in terms of who its enemies 
are? Are there any specific criteria that would appease 
the members of the Occupy movement? What would 
“winning” look like for the Occupy groups? At what 
point does Occupy transition from being a protest move- 
ment to a cover for criminal behavior? Though some 
methods of protest are not comparable to violent attack, 
the difference is one of degree, not of kind. It is no sur- 
prise that some may go farther than others in pushing 
the envelope of acceptable resistance against “The Man.” 
As long as Occupy pays homage to the militant, revo- 
lutionary spirit, this will continue and the situation will 
degenerate. 


Bell is a senior business major. Contact him at at 
abell@mail.smcvt.edu. 





International Presence at Local Occupation 
Gogol Bordello plays in support of Burlington Encampment 








GUEST A ment captivating the na- 
COLUMNIST crowd of tion and the world? 

: several It had been reported 

hundred in the Burlington Free 

[| gathered Press that same day that 

around _ the group was expected to 

the dry play an acoustic set around 

stone  8p.m.Atabout 10 p.m., the 

fountain ever-increasing number of 

Gunes this past people at the Occupy site 


Wednesday in the middle 
of City park, where the 
Occupy Burlington pro- 
testers had been camping. 

“Wait...is there water 
in the fountain?” inquired 
Eugene Hiitz, the lead 
singer of Gogol Bordello. 
One of the Occupy coordi- 
nators responded, “No, it’s 
empty. You can play in the 
middle there.” 

The rumors had been 
floating around for hours: 
would Gogol Bordello be 
coming to show its sup- 
port for the social move- 


began to doubt there was 
any truth in the reports. 

On the band’s Face- 
book page, a post read 
“TGogol Bordello] is ab- 
solutely behind Occupy 
Burlington, but — contrary 
to local news reports — no 
official performance at the 
camp has been scheduled.” 
This left the crowd to spec- 
ulate. 

While hundreds wait- 
ed in the chilly breeze for 
news about the appear- 
ance, those who slept in 
the park encouraged these 
bystanders to become ac- 
tive and visit the informa- 





‘ 
Promotiona! 


noticed, through the crowd 
to the fountain in the cen- 
ter of the park. Htitz, who 
carried an acoustic gui- 
tar, wore a gray hat and a 


| worn, beige jacket with red 
] athletic shorts that only 


partially covered his full- 


1 length green sweatpants. 


He climbed onto the foun- 


}} tain amid cheers. 


“Let’s support this 


| good thing you have, ev- 


erybody!” yelled Hiitz be- 
fore jumping into one of 
Gogol Bordello’s biggest 
songs, “Wonderlust King.” 


A The acoustic set consisted 


of guitars, percussion and 
an accordion. 

Most of the band met 
in New 


world with no real home. 
He spent several years in 
the Burlington area and 
feels a strong connection 
to the city. 

The Occupiers said 
they hope the performance 
will bring more positive 
media coverage. 

However, the atmo- 
sphere of the movement 
took an unexpected turn 
on Nov. 10 following a 
suicide in the park. Three 
days later, protesters 
agreed to vacate the park. 


Quigley is a first- 
year political science and 
education double major. 
Contact him at dquigley@ 
mail.smevt.edu. 


tion tent to learn how. At 
the tent, volunteers handed 
out copies of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human 
Rights, literature about 
the Occupy movement and 
a hodge-podge of fliers 
representing other causes. 


There were representatives 
from socialist and Marxist 
groups, environmentalists 
and activists on a variety 
of other issues. 

When the band finally 
arrived just before 11 p.m., 
the members moved, un- 


as immigrants 
York contributing to their 
support of the common 
person’s struggle and their 
multi-cultural composi- 
tion. Hiitz was born in 
Ukraine but became a ref- 
ugee and lived all over the 
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By Linda Hollingdale 
Mental Health Task Force 


Have you ever experienced that won- 
derful feeling that comes after you’ve been 
genuinely kind to another person? It’s such 
a great feeling and I often wonder why it 
seems hard for our society to get hooked on 
that kind of high. 


TRUE KINDNESS 

True kindness comes from genuine 
care for other people. It goes beyond actions 
and reflects a person’s beliefs and attitudes 
about treating others with goodness. True 
kindness involves behaviors that have no 
strings attached and expects nothing in re- 
turn. As a matter of fact, when we attach 
ulterior motives or expectations to our kind- 
ness, we are often left feeling disappointed 
or upset. True kindness results in feelings of 
satisfaction and warmth. 


SMALL ACTS OF KINDESS 

Sometimes people think the only kind- 
nesses that matters are large gestures. Cer- 
tainly great gestures of kindness are won- 
derful, but the most powerful acts are the 
small ones. Simply making eye contact 
and saying “hi” when you pass an- 
other person, doing a helpful deed 
for someone without being asked, 
taking time to listen to some- 
one, remembering special 
moments and doing 
something good — even 
when no one is watch- 
ing — are all examples 
of small, simple acts of 
kindness. 


BE NATURALLY KIND 

We all know people who are 
naturally kind most of the time. 
How do they do it? The good news for those 
of us who don’t always feel so kind is that 
everyone can cultivate kindness. It is a qual- 
ity that we can choose to pay more atten- 
tion to and act upon in our day-to-day life. 
Sometimes the best antidote for grumpiness 
is kindness! 
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FEEL BETTER FAST: 
TRY & LITTLE 
KINDESS 


CULTIVATE YOUR KINDESS 


So what are some ways to cultivate 
kindness? Put the concept in the front of 
your mind and make a commitment to do 
at least one random act of kindness every 
day. Try to treat others with respect, civility 
and care. Be compassionate toward others 
and toward yourself. Find the things that 
you are grateful for every day, make note of 
them, and begin to look for them. Make sure 
your kindness is real rather than patronizing 
or manipulative, and avoid expectations of 
payback. Make a deliberate effort to “pay it 
forward” whenever you can. Enjoy the feel- 
ings you have as a result of your kindness. 

Being genuinely thoughtful and kind is 
such a boost to mental & physical health. 

If you'd like to feel better fast, try a 
little kindness... :you may get hooked! 














You Are What 
You Tweet 





Sitting in the 
library considering 
the pros and cons 
of studying for to- 


GUEST 
COLUMNIST 





morrow’s exam, 
1 you decide a more 
pressing matter 


is updating your 
Facebook or twit- 
ter. Maybe you are 
music-lyrics 

type or maybe 
bitch-and-moan is more your style, 
but either way, it’s more important 
than your exam. If you are one of the 
145 million people on Twitter, noth- 
ing is better than a tweet about your 
recent move to the library with the 
#collegeproblems hashtag. Oh, and 
you can now use 


Gabbi 
Hall the 


ployees,” the article stated. Sixty-nine 
percent of those surveyed say they 
rejected a candidate due to words or 
pictures they saw on a social media 
platform. 

Don’t worry. All hope for your 
future career in the uptight, Gucci- 
wearing office setting is not lost. 
Sixty-eight percent of survey respon- 
dents said they have hired someone 
because of what they saw about them 
on social media sites. When asked 
why, 39 percent thought it “gave a 
positive impression of their person- 
ality and organizational fit,’ and 33 
percent believed the profiles showed 
good communication skills. 

Now is the time to start cover- 
ing your bases. Don’t have a Linke- 
dIn account? Sign 








that hashtag on 
Google+, so you 
share your pre- 


C What you may not 


up. It is the social 
network for pro- 
fessionals and al- 


dicament with be considering lows you to dis- 
over 10 million in this seemingly play your resume, 
people there. recommendations 

What you harmless rampage and updates all 
may not be in one location. 


considering in 
this seemingly 
harmless ram- 
ble through the 
Internet is the 
effect it could 
have on your job 
search. Beware 
that a search en- 
gine’s usefulness can fuel your aca- 
demic research just as well as it can 
fuel a potential employer’s research 
on you. In fact, while I went through 
the process of finding a successor 
for my position as ‘social media and 
online marketing intern for western 
international securities’ for the fall 
semester, I used social media to get 
a better look at the applicants. Tak- 
ing into account the type of company 
I was working for — no visible tattoos 
at the office — I had to eliminate two 
candidates before scheduling inter- 
views. I also eliminated a candidate 
based on near-nude photos posted to 
a public Twitter feed. 

A recent article on mediabistro. 
com cited a study of 300 individu- 
als involved in corporate hiring pro- 
cesses. “A massive 91 percent of the 
employers polled use social network- 
ing sites to screen prospective em- 


through the Internet 
is the effect it could 
have on your job 
search. 





Think your Face- 
book profile photo 
is giving off the 
9 college-party-kid 

vibe? Pick a simple 
headshot to replace 
it and then make 
your profile vis- 
ible to friends only. 
Wondering whether the tweet you 
wrote in the 300s field on Saturday 
is sending the right message? Start 
using Twitter to boost your image by 
sharing articles of interest, communi- 
cating with people within your future 
industry and using proper grammar. 
Remember, you are what you tweet, 
so make yourself look good! 


Hall is a junior media studies, 
journalism and digital arts major. 
Contact her at ghall@mail.smcvt. 
edu. 
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PENN STATE FOOTBALL 
DESERVES DEATH PENALTY 


The recent revelations of unre- 
ported sexual abuse by a former Penn 
State assistant football coach war- 
rants the NCAA imposing the death 
penalty on the program. 

Jerry Sandusky is accused of 
molesting at least eight boys during 
his time as an assistant coach, with 
victims already coming forward. 
Several members of the football 
program, including head coach of 
46-years Joe Paterno and the univer- 
sity’s administration learned of it yet 
failed to report anything to police. 

Paterno, Athletic Director Tim Curley and President 
Tim Spanier have either quit or been fired. This is not 
enough, however, for the injustices that they idly let hap- 
pen on their watch. Criminal charges will likely ensue. 

The NCAA needs to force Penn State to end its foot- 
ball program. To the dismay of the thousands of foolish 
people protesting in favor of Paterno, the program’s ac- 
tions go beyond x’s and o’s and into the realm of human 
decency. 

Helpless children had their lives irrevocably dam- 
aged by the actions of Sandusky, and none of the “adults” 
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Palladino 


had the intelligence, morality or heart to notify the po- 
lice. The football program will never, and should never, 
be allowed to live this down. 

The program should be wiped from the record books, 
going back to when the scandal began. The NCAA has 
done this for far smaller issues, notably the University 











C The football program will 
never, and should never, 
be allowed to live this 9 
down. 











of Michigan men’s basketball team that accepted money 
from boosters in the early ’90s. If the athletic authorities 
don’t impose an infinitely harsher penalty on Penn State 
for allowing children to be harmed, then what message 
are they sending? 

The NCAA doesn’t have clear-cut rules regarding 
the reporting of sexual abuse, but it does call for codes of 
ethics to be upheld. Penn State has violated rules that go 
beyond the NCAA’s ordinary reach. This is an extraordi- 
nary circumstance, however, where an exception needs 





The American Economy is Hungover 


few 
Se ago, I at- 
tended a flurry 
of  economic- 
centric Repub- 
lican presiden- 
tial campaign 
events in New 
Hampshire. Like 
many _ liberals 
who were in at- 
tendance, I left 
New Hampshire 
offended by Mitt Romney’s conser- 
vative social policies, humoured by 
jabs at Herman Cain’s “999” plan 
and with newfound sympathy for 
Jon Huntsman. However, I also left 
confused by the bizarre unanim- 
ity with which people — especially 
candidates — describe the economic 
repercussions of the 2009 financial 
crisis as a ‘cancer.’ 

Cancer is a generally fatal 
condition that strikes innocent hu- 
man beings at random. Its victims 
are rarely granted a warning and 
its cause is unknown. It is true that 
those impacted most by the reces- 
sion were afflicted in the same man- 
ner. But now that the causes have 
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been disputed and declared, we can- 
not treat it as such. A floundering 
economy predetermined by misman- 
agement of cash is not a cancer; it’s 
a hangover. 

In the same manner that one 
overindulges when drinking, Ameri- 
can banks were overzealous in their 
handling of mortgages and devel- 
oped a credit bubble.. The next morn- 
ing, they were unable to deal with the 








C A floundering 
economy 
predetermined by 
mismanagement 
of cash is not 
a cancer; it’s a 
hanover. 9 


























backlash that is the financial melt- 
down when they were jolted awake: 
the federal deficit was projected to 
average at $10 trillion dollars per 
year for the next ten years, accord- 
ing to UC Berkeley, widespread un- 


employment occured and the effects 
of the recession reverberated across 
the globe. 

We are still suffering the con- 
sequences of this economic down- 
turn today and clearly, we want to 
do all that we can to reverse its ef- 
fects. According to the Congres- 
sional Research Service, one of the 
principal phases in coping with the 
financial crisis is “to make changes 
in the financial system to reduce risk 
and prevent future crises.” By fram- 
ing current economic issues such as 
stagnation in job creation as a ‘can- 
cers, we are failing to acknowledge 
the actions and procedures (or lack 
thereof) that led to the current situ- 
ation. In doing so, we essentially do 
not bring much needed attention to 
the systemic improvement of the 
economy and relieve malefactors of 
their responsibility to develop poli- 
cies. 


Srethwatanakul is a junior 
Journalism major and global stud- 
ies minor, and can be contacted at 
tsreth@gmail.com. 


to be made. 

The United States is a country of second chances 
where success often leads to forgiveness. If the program 
continues, then in a few years it could become a kind 
of Cinderella story. Victories, money and attention for 
the school will potentially follow. Hopefully, the NCAA 
will never allow this to happen. It is unjustifiable to allow 
Penn State to profit from a program that committed such 
atrocities. Once the legal proceedings conclude, NCAA 
President Mark Emmert needs to put an end to the Penn 
State football program. 


Palladino is a sophomore media studies, journalism 
and digital arts major. Contact him at ppalladino@mail. 
smevt.edu. 
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Get Tested: You |On Wednesdays, We Wear Pink 
Are Not Immune 


to HIV/AIDS 





Young 
SES eS 
cifically _col- 

lege students, 


have this minor 
character flaw 
in which they 





believe _—_ they 

2 are invincible. 
Gracie They hear 
Barney about STD’s 
and believe 


they are, for 
lack of a better word, immune to 
them. They take solace in knowing 
that they can’t possibly be affected 


6 


With an 
anonymous test 
you reserve 

the right to tell 
people and your 
partners when 
you’re ready 
and your right 
to privacy is 
protected. 











by HIV/AIDS, even though one in 
every 500 students is HIV/AIDS 
positive. 

It has been 30 years since the 
first case of HIV/AIDS was report- 
ed to the Center for Disease Con- 
trol. As educated young people, we 
should use our immense resources 
and get tested. 

If you are unsure of your 
standing, you could go to the well- 
staffed Health Services and ask for 
an HIV/AIDS test. The person- 
nel there will provide you with 
a confidential test. You may ask 
yourself what the problem with a 
confidential test is, so let’s start 


with the obvious. If you are tak- 
ing a confidential test your name, 
date of birth and Social Security 
number are needed to complete 
the test. A file is then created, and 
even though there are laws in place 
to prevent this information from 
being leaked, there is always that 
possibility. 

There is a negative stigma at- 
tached to an HIV/AIDS positive 
result, and if this information is 
released, you could be uninsur- 
able, and un-hirable, plus your 
social standing could be ruined. 
With a confidential test, if you test 
positively your results are reported 
to the Center for Disease Control 
with your name attached to the 
file. It also could be released to 
your health insurance provider and 
your place of business. 

An anonymous test, which re- 
quires no information at any point, 
is only for you. With an anony- 
mous test you reserve the right to 
tell people and your partners when 
youre ready and your right to pri- 
vacy is completely protected. 

It is hard to encourage col- 
lege students to get tested when so 
much is at stake. To provide only 
confidential testing on campus 
does not guarantee privacy and 
security. It also discourages some 
students from addressing properly 
the seriousness of STDs and HIV/ 
AIDS. Protecting yourself on a 
small college campus if you’re sex- 
ually active is hard enough. If you 
are concerned about having HIV/ 
AIDS, you deserve to have access 
to an anonymous test. 


Barney is a sophomore me- 
dia studies, journalism and digital 
arts major. Contact her at gbar- 
ney@mail.smcvt.edu. 


I have had the same 
MENIGING five best friends since 
DITOR nursery school and, al- 


though we went to separate 
colleges, not a day goes 
by that we don’t talk. I’m 
fairly certain they are my 
soulmates and I would give 
my life for any of them. 

That deep-seated 
love didn’t stop me, how- 
ever, from pushing Arielle 
into a snow bank when we 
were 14 because Ryan, the boy I had had a crush 
on for several months, had a crush on her in- 
stead. She got up, dusted the snow off her jeans, 
and pushed me back. Fair enough. But all hell 
broke loose once we started slapping each other 
and our other friends had to pull us apart. Fast 
forward to an hour later when we’re sitting on 
her bedroom floor: I’m drinking hot chocolate, 
she’s braiding my hair and we’re best friends 
again. 

I have a confession to make: as much as I 
try to be a kind, peaceful person who doesn’t 
hurt others, Iam a mean girl. And I’m sure more 
than half of the girls reading this column are, 
too. 





Focdan 
Kilty 


Throughout seventh grade, I had a crush 
on Joe, a charming boy with green eyes, messy 
hair and red Converse high tops. I was pretty 
sure we were destined to get married and I al- 
ready had our kids’ names picked out (I had a 
lot of time on my hands that year). When he 
told me he liked my friend Whitney, it seemed 
fair game to take jabs at her appearance (she’s 
way too tall for you, it 
would look weird if 
you guys dated), and 
to make sure he knew 
about every wrong she 
committed. The more 
I could harm her repu- 
tation in his eyes, the 
more I would elevate 
myself, or so I thought. 

In “The Bitch 
Evolved: Why Girls Are So Cruel to Each Oth- 
er,” a May 2009 article in Scientific American 
magazine, writer Jesse Berring refers to a 2006 
study by Washington State University at Van- 
couver anthropologists Nicole Hess and Edward 
Hagen. They discovered that social aggression 
among reproductively viable females is usually 
interpreted as a form of mate competition. 

Evolutionarily, historically and cross-cul- 
turally, Hess and Hagen point out, girls in the 
15-19 age range are most actively competing for 
mates. Thus, anything that would sabotage an- 
other female’s image as a desirable mate, such 
as commenting on her promiscuity, physical 
appearance or some other aberrant or quirky 
traits, tends to be the stuff of virile gossip, Ber- 
ring wrote. This explains so much about high 


more dull. 


C In order to make myself 
shine brighter, it’s my It’s 
instinct to make other girls, 
my ‘competition,’ seem 





school. 

In the movie “Mean Girls,” Lindsay Lo- 
han’s character refers to the similarities between 
Girl World and Animal World where it’s surviv- 
al of the fittest. But in Girl World, all fighting 
is subtle and done through gossip, manipulation 
and backstabbing, rather than the more aggres- 
sive and violent actions of animals. I’m still 
not sure which method is crueler. The premise 
remains the same, however: in order to secure 
a mate or our place on the social ladder, other 
females must be defeated. 

At the very heart of it all is insecurity. I 
want my boyfriend to see me as special and 
unique, something rare and valuable enough 
to hold onto. But in order to make myself shine 
brighter, it’s my instinct to make other girls, my 
“competition,” seem more dull. 

Here’s another confession: girls terrify 
me. We can be catty, overly emotional and occa- 
sionally irrational. I’m terrified of ever having a 
daughter because I don’t think I could deal with 
the inevitable drama and strife that accompanies 
the teenage years. I was a teenage girl once and 
it was hell. I certainly don’t want to live it again. 

I also thank God I never had to live in an 
eight-person suite while at St. Michael’s. Who- 
ever thought it would be a good idea to force 
eight females to live together in a cramped space 
was either a man or someone with a cruel sense 
of humor. 

But at the same time, my best friends un- 
derstand me in ways that no one else can. They 
are intelligent, hilarious and still continue to 
surprise me with their compassion. It’s taken me 
a few years but I’ve finally realized it’s not other 
= girls who are the en- 
emy, it’s my own in- 
securities. 

2011 and 
women still make 
only 77 cents for 
every dollar a man 
makes. The role mod- 
9 els for younger girls 

include Kim Kar- 
dashian, Paris Hilton 
and Miley Cyrus, all of whom have a fondness 
for taking their clothes off in front of cameras. 
It’s no wonder 97 percent of girls will be cruel 
to their bodies today, according to data from the 
Social Issues Research Centre. 

From birth, girls are forced to fight social 
inequalities, negative stereotypes and our own 
inner mean girls. The least we can do is be 
there for each other and realize we’re not each 
other’s competition; we’re actually on the same 
side. As Tina Fey’s character said in the movie, 
“You've all got to stop calling each other sluts 
and whores.” Let’s work together to make Girl 
World a peaceful place. I’m in if you are. 





Kilty is a senior media studies, journalism 
and digital arts major. Contact her at jkiltv@ 
mail.smcvt.edu. 
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CALENDAR 
November 15 — 29 


On Cawpus 


Ron Roy (‘75) will read from his novel “Passing Time” — Tuesday, Nov. 
15, 4:30 p.m., in St. Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room. 








Mays Celebroting the Feast of St. Edmund -— Rev. Michael P. Cronogue, superior 
general, Society of St. Edmund, is the celebrant. There will also be a display in Alliot providing his- 
torical information about Edmund Rich, who became St. Edmund. The display also includes materials 
related to his canonization, his relics and his relation to Saint Michael’s College. Wednesday, Nov. 16, 
4:30 p.m. in the Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel. 


Four Perspectives on Poverty — St. Michael’s Center for Social Science Research 
panel discussion with professors Vincent Bolduc, Bill Grover, Herb Kessel and Katie Kirby. Refresh- 
ments. Thursday Nov. 17, 4 p.m. in St. Edmund’s Hall Farrell Room. 


Environmentalities: Diverse Approaches to Eco Art — Presentor Linda Wein- 
traub has been a curator, museum director, lecturer, educator, artist and author. She is currently writ- 
ing the textbook “ECO ART: In Pursuit of a Sustainable Planet.” Thursday, Nov. 17, 5 p.m. in Cheray 
Science Hall. 


Local 


Moby Dick — Irish actor Conor Lovett brings.to life Herman Melville’s great American novel 
in a solo show, with musical accompaniment by Dublin’s Gare St Lazare Players Ireland. Wednesday - 
Thursday, Nov. 16 - 17, 7:30 p.m. at FlynnSpace. $25. 


The Forgotten Bomb — A screening of Bud Ryan’s documentary which features extensive 
interviews with survivorsof the U. S. atomic attacks on two Japanese cities in 1945. The fil also exam- 
ines ongoing nuclear destruction and radiation. Wednesday, Nov. 16, 6:30-8:30 p.m. at Fletcher Free 
Library. Free. 


Kung Fu, Squid City (progressive rock, fuwk) — Thursday, Nov. 17, 10 p.m. at 
Nectar’s. 


Pie Love You! — Dessert fiends sample tasty pastries from the health food store’s bake shop. 

Local ice cream and seasonal drinks round out the sweet affair. Thursday, Nov. 17, 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
4-7 p.m. at Healthy Living in South Burlington. Free. 

Argentinean Tango — Shoulders back, chin up! With or without 


practice session. Friday, Nov. 18, 7:30—10 p.m. at Salsalina Studio. $5. 





Badfivh: A Tribute to Swhlime, Scotty Don’t, the Az- 
DOO O00 OOO O00 GOGO 000000 00 DO - Friday, Nov. 18, 8 p.m. at 
Higher Ground Ballroom in South Burlington. 


O00 O00000 000 000 O00 0- Marvel at the evening sky on a scenic horse-drawn loop 
through the fields and woodlands. Saturday, Nov. 19, 5:15 p.m., 6 p.m., 6:45 p.m., 7:30 p.m. at Shelburne 
Farms in Shelburne. $7-10. 


000 00000 - 000 OOF000 OOMOO OOM00 OOOO00MOMOOON — Saturday, Nov. 19, 8:30 p.m. 
at Higher Ground Showcase Lounge in South Burlington. 


0000-000 OOOO0000 800000 OO0000 000000 OOF000 OOCOOOO OOO OO - Saturday, 
Nov. 19, 8 p.m. at Flynn MainStage. 


000 O00 000 O00 - Activists and professionals for a cleaner environment raise a glass over net- 
working and discussion. Lake Lobby. Tuesday, Nov. 29, 6-8 p.m. at Main Street Landing Performing 
Arts Center. Free. 
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Senior Madelena Santore skates out in front of the defense for a breakaway opportunity. 
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Lady Knights Skating Toward a Turn-Around Season 


Hockey team looks for senior leadership to reach a dozen victories this season despite winless start 


By Peter Hanson 
Photo Manager 


Despite a slow start to the season, 
going 0-3-1, the women’s Ice Knights are 
optimistic about the remainder of their 
schedule. 

Last season, the team lost six games 
by a one-goal differential, garnering a 
6-19-2 (4-12-2, NE-10) overall record. 
The team has continued that trend early 
this season, dropping its first three games 
by one goal, but players and coaches hope 
they can turn those narrow losses into vic- 
tories moving forward. 

Junior assistant captain Erin Stevens 
said the first-years will contribute posi- 
tively and will help add more wins to the 
record this season. 

“We lost seven seniors but brought in 
some good freshmen,” Stevens said. “We 
hope they will step up and make some 
plays for us.” 

The younger players also have the 
burden of replacing star defensive player 
Allison Graf, ’13, who broke her leg in an 


October exhibition match against Etobi- 
coke, a Canadian junior team. 

Head coach Chris Donavan said 
despite some early injuries, he remains 
optimistic about the season. 

“A difference this year [compared 
to last year] is the amount of talent,” he 
said. “We have more of it and a better 
overall work ethic.” 

Donovan also credited senior lead- 
ership as a positive for the team. One 
of the seniors he singled out is Casey 
Yelton, who he recognized for her work 
ethic. 

“That’s huge if you’re looking up 
at the seniors and they’re working,” he 
said. You’re going to be working too.” 

Assistant coach Jennifer Wilson 
agreed that senior leadership is driving 
the team to succeed. 

“They stay on each other,” she said. 
“If someone is lagging behind, the senior 
leadership gets behind the team and asks 
‘what’s going on?’ They’re good at that.” 

Wilson said she also thinks a differ- 
ence this year is speed. 


“Tt’s a huge factor, and the kids that 
are coming up are a lot faster,” she said. 








6 


It’s always fun to be the 
underdog because you 
can go into any game 

and do the unexpected, 
proving everyone wrong 9 


Kiera Nelligan, ‘12 
Women’s Ice Hockey Captain 








One of the speedy first-years Wilson 
referred to is Kristen Spulecki, who in her 
career debut against New England Col- 
lege, won 14 of 18 faceoffs. 

Stevens said the team’s leadership, 
combined with its young talent, can pro- 
duce a 10-to-12 win season if it plays hard 
through the entire winter. Last season’s 


win total would be doubled if the team 
reaches the 12-win mark this season. 

The preseason Eastern College 
Athletic Conference coaches’ poll 
ranked St. Michael’s ninth out of 12 
teams. Captain Kiera Nelligan said this 
will motivate the team to work harder 
and win more games. 

“Tt’s always fun to be the underdog 
because you can go into any game and 
do the unexpected, proving everyone 
wrong,” she said. 

Nelligan credited camaraderie as 
the team’s most positive aspect. 

“Our attitude is all so positive, and 
we have a fun atmosphere together, 
both on and off the ice,” she said. 

The team will continue play on the 
road Nov. 18 at St. Anselm’s at 7 p.m. and 
Nov. 19 at UMass Boston at 2 p.m. 
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Field Hockey Trio Honored 
for Outstanding NE-10 Play 


By Quaron Pinckney 
Sports Editor 


Despite a disappointing end to the 
season, the Northeast-10 Conference has 
recognized three members of the St. Mi- 
chael’s field hockey team for their out- 
standing achievements during the season. 

Senior Taylor Wahrenbrock earned a 
pair of accolades this postseason. She was 
named to the NE-10 All-Conference sec- 
ond team, recognizing her as one of the 
conference’s top 10 players, as well as be- 
ing picked for the National Field Hockey 
Coaches Association North/South Se- 
nior Game, which was held on Nov. 12 at 
Bloomsburg University in Pennsylvania. 

“After four years of working your ass 
off, it’s a great feeling to know that some- 
one saw all your hard work and you get 
recognized for it,’ Wahrenbrock said. 

First-year duo Cassaundra Davis and 
Hannah Beardsley were each named to 
the NE-10 All-Conference rookie team, 
recognizing them as two of the top first- 
year players in the conference. 

The three members of the team all 
said they were excited to win postseason 
awards but wished the season would have 
ended better. The team was locked in a 
1-1 tie during the final game of the season 
at Stonehill College in a winner-takes-all 
clash before surrendering the game-win- 
ning goal, ending the season one game 
short of clinching its first NE-10 postsea- 


First-year Cassaunrda Davis dives for a loose ball in a 2-1 overtime loss to Stonehill Sept. 24. 


son berth since 2008. 

“The season was challenging, but I 
got to teach a lot since there were so many 
first-years,’ Wahrenbrock said, referring 
to the 12 first-year athletes on the roster. 

Although the team is losing four se- 
niors who each played key roles for the 
team, including Wahrenbrock, she said 
she is confident that Davis and Beardsley 
will do fine leading the team next season. 

“We gave all the knowledge we had,” 
Wahrenbrock said. “All 12 girls are moti- 
vated and capable.” 

Davis, who led the team in scoring 
with seven goals and 16 points, said her 
biggest adjustment was the high school- 
to-college transition. She believes the 
team will be more mature going into next 
season and that will translate into better 
results. 

“We want to be like [the upperclass- 
men] were to us — taking the information 
that we soaked up from upperclassmen — 
and teach the [incoming] freshmen,” Da- 
vis said. “We will try our hardest to get 
[first-years] mentally prepared.” 

Davis said that one of the team’s 
weaknesses was scoring, tallying just 19 
goals in 18 games, leading to a record of 
4-14 (3-7, NE-10). In all but one loss this 
season — to Southern Connecticut State 
— the team failed to score more than one 
goal in those outings. But of those losses, 
five were only by a single goal. 

“We need to capitalize when we’re 











Photo by Quaron Pinckney 


First-year Hannah Beardsley fights for the ball against a St. Anselm’s defender in a 2-1 


win Sept. 20. 


down by one,” Beardsley said. 

Beardsley, who led the team and was 
sixth in Division II with four defensive 
stops, said the biggest unknown going 
into next season is how she and Davis will 
fare in stepping into leadership roles. 

“Tt was awesome how upperclassmen 
helped and were really supportive,” she 
said. “I want to do the same thing, and 
we need [other] people to fill shoes, tak- 


Photo by Peter Hanson 


ing what [the upperclassmen] gave us and 
using it.” 

Wahrenbrock said head coach Carla 
Hesler has to build on the successes of 
both Davis and Beardsley, relying on 
them to step into leadership roles. Hesler 
was away On a recruiting trip and was un- 
available for comment. 

The field hockey team will open up 
the 2012 season next September. 





Photo by Quaron Pinckney 


Senior Taylor Wahrenbrock in a game Sept. 20. 
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Recognizing personal or team achi 
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Another Reputation Ruined 


The greatest experience I’ve 
ever had in spectating an athletic 
event was in 2005 when I trav- 
eled to Penn State to visit my sis- 
ter. We went to the night football 
game where the No. 6 Nittany 
Lions hosted the No. 3 Buckeyes 
of Ohio State. 

Never could I have imagined 
the damage to one’s eardrums 
that could be caused by the 
108,000 screaming, and in many 
cases, intoxicated fans. That 
night at Beaver Stadium, where 
Penn State emerged victorious in 
a 17-10 defensive struggle, I de- 
cided to become a diehard Penn 
State and Joe Paterno fan. 

But now it is nearly impos- 
sible not to have heard about 
the recent developments that 
will surely be detrimental to the 


Penn. State football program — 
one of the most storied programs 
not just in college football, but in 
all of sports. If former defensive 
coordinator Gary Sandusky’s 
alleged sexual abuse of young 
boys is true, which the media 
certainly believes it to be, then 
one of the NCAA’s most beloved 
programs will be destroyed. 
During a time at which Penn 
State fans should be celebrating 
Joe Paterno’s 409th win, mak- 
ing him the No. 1 winningest 
Football Bowl Subdivision head 
coach of all time, they can only 
feel dismayed over Paterno’s job 
loss and fall from grace. What 
was once perceived as an exem- 
plary, straight-edge program, 
constantly producing great grad- 
uation rates and allowing players 


eve. 
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who don’t get drafted to have ca 
reers after graduation, is now a 
sad joke in the sports world. One 
popular website in the New Eng 
land area, barstoolsports.com 
even refers to the university as 
Diddler U. 

In this age of college sports 
where it seems every month a 
nother big-time university is ac- 
cused of some recruiting viola- 
tion, or in the case of Penn State 
sexual misconduct, we should 
have a sense of pride at St. Mi- 
chael’s that we don’t have to deal 
with such embarrassments. 

In the past, I have com- 
plained that our Athletic De- 
partment doesn’t do all it can 
to supply our student-athletes 
with the necessary resources to 
be successful, and I do stand by 








PLT SE ATOR RON ae 
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Wednesday, Nov. 16 
Women’s Basketball @ SNHU, 5:30 p.m. 






Men’s Basketball @ SHNU, 7:30 p.m. 
Men’s & Women’s Swimming & Diving 


@ Norwich, 4 p.m. 
Friday, Nov. 18 


Women’s Ice Hockey @ St. Anselm’s, 7 p.m. 
Men’s Ice Hockey vs. St. Anselm’s, 7 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Concordia (NY), 7:30 p.m. 


Saturday, Nov. 19 


Women’s Ice Hockey @ UMass-Boston, 2 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey vs. New England College, 3 p.m. ‘ 


Women’s Basketball vs. Queens (NY), 2 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball vs. Goldey-Beacom, 6 p.m. : 
Men’s and Women’s Swimming & Diving 


@ Bentley, 5 p.m. 
Sunday, Nov. 20 


Women’s Basketball vs. Dominican (NY), 2 p.m. 


Tuesday, Nov. 22 


Women’s Basketball vs. UMass-Lowell, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. UMass-Lowell, 7:30 p.m. 
Men’s Ice Hockey @ Assumption, 6:05 p.m. 


Sunday, Nov. 27 


Women’s Basketball vs. Franklin Pierce, 1:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Franklin Pierce, 3:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 30 


Women’s Basketball @ Bentley, 5:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball @ Bentley, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday, Dec. 2 


Women’s Ice Hockey @ Salve Regina, 7 p.m. 


Men’s Ice Hockey vs. Skidmore, 7 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 3 


Women’s Basketball vs. Stonehill, 1:30 p.m. 
Men’s Basketball vs. Stonehill, 3:30 p.m. 
Women’s Ice Hockey @ Holy Cross, 7 p.m. 
Men’s Ice Hockey vs. Castleton St., 3 p.m. 


Sunday, Dec. 4 





Men’s and Women’s Swimming & Diving 
@ Bentley Invitational, 10 a.m. 


that. There is no telling how suc- 
cessful the Purple Knights could 
be in every sport if each varsity 
team were given just four or five 


scholarships. But at the same 
time, St. Michael’s doesn’t have 
to deal with constant paparazzi 
on campus that hopes to gather 
dirt on a coach or athletic direc- 
tor. 

St. Michael’s teams may not 
be the most successful, and we 
may not garner nearly as much 
attention as our UVM neigh- 






bors, but one positive of being 
a small school is that we do not 
garner much public attention for 
negative events. Comparing St. 
Michael’s athletics to Penn State 
is like comparing a kayak to the 
Titanic, but at this moment our 
Purple Knights are able to focus 
on winning, not dodging ESPN 
reporters. 

And for that, I respect the St. 
Michael’s Athletic Department. 
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Behind the Lens 


The International Festival 











Photos by Elizabeth Murray 
The International Festival, an 
annual event sponsored by The 
Diverity Coalition and the Ap- 
plied Linguistics department, 

was held in Tarrant Recreation 
Center on Nov. 12. Performances 
included the St. Michael’s Celtic 
Knights (right), Indian dancer 
Mary Brust (above left) and the 
St. Michael’s Akoma Drummers 
(above right). Attendees were able 
to sample food from around the 
world, most of which was made by 
St. Michael’s students. 
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